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PREACHERS WHO HAVE IMPRESSED ME 


By -W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


FIRST PAPER 


the famous and popular preachers he 

listened to never made upon hima tithe 

of the impression which some country 
ministers whose names are extant only in 
the Lamb’s book of life, easily and inefface- 
ably left. This, I imagine, isa very common 
experience. In early years I listened to a 
few Free Church ministers in Scotland who 
never achieved high rank in their profession, 
who were not known to the general public, 
but who, nevertheless, by the steady force of 
their characters and the frequent force of 
their words, deeply moved the little circle in 
which their lot was cast. Three of these 
men had sons who afterwards became well- 
known and who died early. Dr. William 
Pirie Smith, of Keig, was the father of Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith, the great pioneer of 
believing criticism in England. Dr. Alex- 
ander Mackay, of Rhymie, was the father of 
Mackay of Uganda, my old schoolfellow, one 
of the greatest of missionaries. The Rev. 
William Elmslie, of Insch, had a son who 
as Professor Elmslie was perhaps the most 
popular young preacher of his time in 
London. The homes of these men were 
within a few miles of each other in the up- 
land part of Aberdeenshire, and if some one 
could be found competent for the task these 
homes would be well worth describing. 

Plain living and high thinking went side by 
side under the roofs of these humble Free 
Church manses. The ministers were men of re- 
markable force. One or two of them had been 
amongst the most distinguished students of 
their time in the University, and they all 
kept up a keen interest in books and the 
deepest reverence for scholarship. So greatly 
did they love books that one of the circle, 
whom I have not named, accumulated in 
the course of his eighty years no fewer 
than 17,000 volumes. His income never 
amounted to £200, and was for the most 
part considerably under that. The thing was 
done by intense self-denial, by an ascetic 
habit of life, and by the continual perusal of 


booksellers’ catalogues, and the resulting 
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power of making a good bargain. All of 
them had in common an intense desire that 
their sons should distinguish themselves at 
the University. Nothing in the view of these 
men brought such real honour as scholarship. 
To pecuniary considerations they were as a 
rule almost entirely indifferent. Their wives 
shared in their views. More devoted wives 
never could be found; no women ever lived 
who more completely identified themselves 
with every thought and word and labour of 
their husbands. 

William Robertson Smith, and his 
brother, George Michie Smith, did all that 
even their parents could have expected. 
They swept Aberdeen University of its prizes. 
When you went into the little plainly-fur 
nished manse at Keig, you found the room 
glorified by the incredible display of hand- 
somely bound prize-books ; prizes won by 
both brothers, and won in every subject. 
Professor Elmslie and his brother were so 
successful as students that their mother used 
to keep filled-up telegrams of congratulation 
ready to send away on the announcement of 
a new success. These honours were not 
gained without a Spartan discipline, and 
labour so great that it sapped physical vigour 
to an alarming degree. George Michie Smith 
died immediately after securing the highest 
prizes in mathematics and Greek at Aber- 
deen. William Robertson Smith was never 
strong, and I have no doubt that his life 
would have been longer had he husbanded 
his energies, although very probably he would 
have said that he had no desire for long 
life. Elmslie fought from the first against 
dreadful headaches, and to the last of his life 
his work was carried on in despite of them. 
Mackay of Uganda was, curiously enough, 
no great scholar. For some reason I have 
never been able to understand, he could not 
secure a bursary. His interests were wide 
and scattered, and yet few men have shown 
such determined concentration and purpose 
as he did when his life work came to him in 
Uganda. 

Let me take my readers into one of these 
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little manses—a small two-storey house, very 
plainly furnished, sometimes not carpeted, 
with books for its adornment. You might 
see sometimes a clock or other article of 
furniture with a silver plate bearing an 
inscription to the effect that it had been 
presented by an affectionate congregation. 
You would receive a hearty welcome to the 
simple fare provided: fare which had to be 
simple when the income was only £200 or 
less, and when the children were being 
educated. You found yourself at once in 
an intellectual atmosphere. The questions 
of the day were keenly discussed, and 
invariably at that time from an advanced 
liberal point of view. The greatest and 
gravest themes of theology would often 
come up. On these all the ministers were 
thoroughly agreed. The fierce orthodoxy of 
the Free Church in her early days had not 
passed away. The red cover of the British 
and Foreign Evangelical Review was to be 
seen in every manse, and there the old 
orthodox Evangelical conception of religion 
was uncompromisingly maintained. New 
books were obtained with difficulty, but 
somehow they were obtained. Looking out 
from the manse windows you would see 
the country-side with its small farms, which 
might be called crofts, dotted over. Many 
of these were inhabited by true Christians 
and instructed theologians, by men who had 
taken a keen interest in the Disruption 
conflict, and who could give a reason for 
the hope and the faith that were in them. 
These men are typified in Dr. William 
Alexander’s immortal work, “ Johnny Gibb 
of Gushetneuk,” the only enduring book 
that has ever been written on the Disrup- 
tion. 


Let me take you to one of the kirks 
where these men preached. It was usually a 
small building, with accomodation for 250 
to 300 people. It was entirely devoid of 
ornament; frequently the pews were not 
even painted, and the walls were white- 
washed. The pulpit was narrow and high, and 
beneath it sat the precentor. The custom 
was to begin with sixteen lines of a metrical 
Psalm, afterwards came twelve lines, and 
then at the close eight lines. These were 
sung slowly and reverently, and they were 
counted sufficient. Some ministers used 
the solemnly beautiful Scripture paraphrases 
allowed in these days by the Scottish Church, 
but they were given a place of subordination 
to the Psalms. In many cases they were not 
used at all, and hymns were unknown and 
looked upon generally with disapproval and 
suspicion. ‘There were two prayers, one of 
them exceedingly long—perhaps a quarter 
of an hour—and during both the people stood. 
But the main feature of the service was, of 
course, the sermon, which generally lasted 
from three-quarters of an hour to an hour. 
As arule the people listened with a grave, 
subdued air, but without obvious signs of 
interest. Interested they were, however ; 
they understood what was said to them, and 
in process of time came to understand all 
the characteristic doctrines of Evangelicalism. 
Though as a rule they were lenient critics, 
they could distinguish between preachers, and 
were especially sensitive on the subject of jus- 
tification by faith. Any one who preached 
‘‘mere morality” was judged ignorant of 
the Gospel, for these people and their 
fathers knew what Moderation had done 
for Scotland. ‘They did utterly contemn, 
slight, and abhor their own righteousness,” 
even as the old women whom Bunyan came 
upon in Bedford sitting in the sun, and 
talking of the things of God, and wakening 
in his mind a passionate desire for their 
secret. 

Even to those who had hardly an in- 
tellectual or spiritual interest in the sermons, 
they were very impressive. No one could 
hear them and not feel that religion was the 
great concern, that eternal issues came of the 
choice made in this mortal life, that God was 
great and greatly to be feared, and that 
Christ in the unimaginable wonder of His 
love and sacrifice had wrought out a full 
salvation. About the questions of the day 
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nothing was ever said. To refer to them 
would have been thought a desecration of 
the pulpit ; and even to ecclesiastical contro- 
versies, at that time very bitter, I never 
heard an allusion. It was to the Gospel, 
and especially to the Gospel of the Cross as 
preached by St. Paul, that preachers and 
hearers alike turned as the sum and centre 
of saving truth. 

One of these ministers died some years 
ago, and I went over his sermons. ‘They 
represented the labours of more than forty 
years. They were carefully tied up in 
bundles, each bundle representing a book 
of the Bible. On the historical parts of the 
Bible there was practically nothing. This 
minister never preached but once from 
the Book of Genesis, and on that occasion 
he chose for his text “I have waited for Thy 
salvation, O Lord,” and with the barest 
allusion to the circumstances he passed on 
to discuss the nature of salvation as ex- 
pounded in the Epistles. Doubtless much 
was lost in this way, Legitimate sources of 
interest were missed. But upon the other 
hand, there was no wandering from central 
themes. The largest bundle of sermons was 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians, and on 
some texts there would be as many as 
twenty, all of them more or less different. 
Especially on the great words, “ But now 
in Christ Jesus, ye who sometimes were far 
off are made nigh by the blood of Christ. 
For He is our peace, who hath made both 
one, and hath broken down the middle wall 
of partition between us,” there was a new 
sermon for almost every year. 

The thoughts of these preachers went 
straight to the very heart of the Gospel. 
They moved habitually in the loftiest regions 
of theology. It would be difficult for many 
modern preachers called Evangelicals, to 
say much on such a text as I have quoted. 
They would find more congenial and casy 
material all over the Scripture, but for 
the gospellers it was the truth of truths. It 
was the element in which they lived and 
moved and had their being. ‘The dignity 
of the pulpit was carefully considered. One 
preacher made a point of never using the 
word “I” in his sermons, of never allowing 
personal reminiscence or experience to come 
out otherwise than indirectly. He would 
come from the darkened home where his 
dearest lay dead, and expound some magni- 
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ficent theme—for example, the open triumph 
of Christ over principalities and powers, the 
song which none but the redeemed can sing, 
the great High Priest who is set over the 
House of God, and not in one word of 
prayer and sermon could you detect that 
the man’s heart was wrung, and _ perhaps 
broken. Some of them had more oratorical 
art than others, in particular, Dr. Pirie 
Smith had a certain piercing quality of 
thought and speech. He laid out his 
sermons in such a manner that you could 
always remember how they proceeded from 
the beginning to the end, and they had often 
unexpected points. He would pause and 
utter appeals which thrilled the hearts of the 
listeners. It was considered that no sermon 
was right or could do good in which refer- 
ence was not made to the work of the Holy 
Spirit, and one of these preachers, in par- 
ticular, was famous for making that a main 
theme during his long ministry. Nor would 
a sermon have been considered a sermon 
which did not at the end contain an appeal 
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to the unsaved. And there are many in 
middle life whose hearts are still stirred 
when they think of how the blessings and 
the curses of the Gospel used to be set 
before them, and who feel also that for these 
things they must give an account. For 
literary style and freshness there was no 
taste. If anything, they would have been 
considered rather to weaken a sermon than 
otherwise. What the preacher cared for, and 
cared for intensely, was the substance of his 
thought and the 
necessity of lodg- 
ing that sub- 
stance in the 
hearts and in the 
lives of his 
hearers. 

By -and-by 
great changes 
came. The Free 
Church which had 
boasted itself too 
much, perhaps, 
on its orthodoxy, 
was tried by hav- 
ing to confront 
first the most de- 
licate and difficult 
problems of criti- 
cism, and, strange 
to say, it was 
William Robert- 
son Smith, than 
whom a _ more 
loyal son of the 
manse never 
breathed, who 
began this con- 
troversy. Look- 
ing back upon it 
now, it is ad- 
mitted that he 
was in the right in his main contention 
that liberty should be found for new views, 
but that his absorption in study disqualified 
him from understanding how these views 
would strike his brethren and the common 
people. But Robertson Smith, though 
advanced in Biblical criticism, was em- 
phatically a theologian of the Free Church 
school. Those who knew what he was, were 
wonderfully impressed by his sermons. They 
knew that he was the most accomplished of 
all living men, that in the extent and range 
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of his acquirements no man had approached 
him since Scaliger. They knew also that his 
intellect was of the most acute and remorse- 
less kind, while it was always perfectly fear- 
less. They knew that he would have died 
rather than say one word he did not believe 
to please any one, or to gain anything. And 
so it was memorable to hear him preaching, 
in modern language it is true, the Gospel 
of his father, with faithful simplicity and de- 
cision. His hearers were struck by the 
deeply reverent 
tone of his prayers. 
They found that 
he shared the old 
Scottish ideas 
about hymns. So 
far as I know, he 
never gave out 
anything but 
psalms in public 
worship, and I 
have heard him 
say that praise 
should be the 
voice of the 
Church, and that 
hymns were 
mainly the voices 
of individuals, 
and so unsuited 
for singing. He 
was a decided 
Calvinist, and 
whenever any 
theological ques- 
tion was dis- 
cussed, the refer- 
ence was to Calvin 
at once. Indeed, 
it would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate 
his admiration 
for that extraordinary man, his delight in 
his commentaries, especially in the preface 
to the commentary on the psalms, in his 
letters, and still more in his formulas of 
theological truth. To subjects of the day, 
Smith never made the slightest reference in 
his sermons, nor did he obtrude critical views 
more than was necessary to clear up a text. 
The one salient characteristic of his preach- 
ing was his constant insistence on the idea 
of the Church, on the necessity that Chris- 
tian growth should take place in the Church, 
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Like his father, he was accustomed to make 
earnest appeals at the end of his sermons, 
and one of his favourite words was “ saving.” 
He was always speaking about saving truth, 
saving love, the saving self-manifestation of 
God, and the rest. Mackay did not study 
theology, and settled down in the views of 
the evangelical section of the Church of 
England. Elmslie was much more daring, 
and was greatly influenced by the theo- 
logians of the modern school, such as 
Erskine and Maurice. Robertson Smith’s 
view of these was that they did good work 
in showing that later evangelists had stated 
the Reformation theology in many points 
wrongly, but I do not think he attached any 
real weight to their views. He _ himself 
stood to the last by the theology of the 
Reformed Churches. 

It is sufficient proof of the influence of 
these men upon their brilliant sons, that 
they deliberately elected their fathers’ pro- 
fession, the profession of whose limita- 
tions and poverty they had seen so much. 
When I went, a boy of fourteen, to Aber- 
deen, I was still under similar influences. 
My landlady went to the Auld Licht 
Kirk, and I accompanied her. Mr. Barrie 
has made the Auld Lichts known in all 
English-speaking lands, and has immor- 
talised them. But at that time they were 
very little known. In the city of Aberdeen, 
they had but one church. It was of such 
surpassing ugliness that it was almost beau- 
tiful; the quaintness and originality of the 
place somehow pleased you. The minister, 
the Rev. John Mackay, was an excellent 
man, and a faithful and diligent exponent of 
views that were even more severe than those 
of the Free Church at that time. Some- 
thing in the aspect of the place touched one’s 
imagination. I remember, in particular, 
hearing a sermon from the most eloquent 
and admired minister of the Auld Lichts, 
the Rev. Mr. Smellie, of Edinburgh. Mr. 
Smellie gave out at the beginning verses from 
the metrical psalms, which I had never heard 
before in public worship. They were : 

‘* His people oftentimes for this 
Look back and turn about ; 
Sith waters of so full a cup 
To these are poured out. 
And thus they say how can it be 
That God these things doth know, 


And can there in the highest be 
Knowledge of things below ?” 


And then he gave out for his text the awful 
words, “ It pleased the Lord to bruise him,” 
words I have never heard preached from 
since, words which contain the final ex- 
pression and the final interpretation of the 
mystery of God and man. Even at that time 
I somehow felt that the psalm and the sermon 
were fitted to the experience of a persecuted 
remnant, of a people who believed themselves 
faithful unto death to all the truth of God, 
and who yet had no visible success, and saw 
others round them whom they believed less 
faithful, flourishing abundantly. I attended 
Mr. Mackay’s Bible-class in which he used 
to explain with great clearness the views of 
his Church. He held that his Church main- 
tained the headship of Christ over the Church 
and also over the State. The Established 
Church maintained the headship over the 
State, but denied the headship over the 
Church. The Free Church maintained the 
headship over the Church, but denied the 
headship over the State. There was some- 
thing not ignoble, or rather very great, in the 
conception continually before these men of a 
Covenanted Church in a Covenanted land. 

I look back with pleasure to this experience, 
but by-and-by I came to attend a Free 
Church where the preacher never touched 
me in the least degree. He wasa large, heavy, 
well-meaning man. At that time the con- 
gregations in Aberdeen attended very regu- 
larly. Churches were crowded, and the Free 
Church, in particular, was very strong. This 
minister preached invariably to a large audi- 
ence, but how they were assembled it was 
impossible for me to say, for not a sentence 
that ever came from him lodged itself in 
my mind. By-and-by, however, I found 
that there were men in Aberdeen who could 
move me. ‘The first really modern sermons 
I ever listened to were from Mr. John 
Hunter, now Dr. Hunter, of Glasgow. He 
was at that time a student at Springhill 
College. He was a mere lad, but whenever 
handbills were put out in the town that Mr. 
John Hunter, student, would preach, the 
Congregational chapel in Belmont Street 
would be crowded. Mr. Hunter was speak- 
ing the language with which young people 
were growing familiar, the language of Kings- 
ley, and Tennyson, and George Macdonald. 
I still remember the passion with which he 
spoke, in particular a protest which he uttered 
against the rich patronising the poor, and his 
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anticipation of their judgment in the words, 
‘‘Inasmuch as ye have patronised the least 
of these my brethren, ye have patronised 
me.” At that time the powerful ministers 
in Aberdeen were mostly old men talking the 
language of the past. They were lamps 
burning in the dawn, lamps of silver and curi- 
ously wrought, but nevertheless the thing was 
so. Dr. Davidson was the most remarkable 
of these men, and he had been considerably 
impressed by the great English dissenting 
writers, John Foster and Isaac ‘Taylor. 
Slowly, however, the new era came in, and 
perhaps its greatest herald was Mr. Fair- 
bairn, now Principal Fairbairn of Oxford. 
When Mr. Fairbairn came to Aberdeen 
some were prepared for him. ‘The church 
of which he became the pastor was one of 
the Evangelical Union, a small though highly 
respected denomination. The previous 
minister was an eminent evangelist, and 
greatly respected by the poor. But the 
church lay outside the main currents of 
Aberdeen life. Dr. Fairbairn gave himself 
with fidelity and ardour to pulpit and 
pastoral work in his own congregation, but 
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he soon announced special courses of lectures 
on the great questions of religion, and the 
philosophy of religion. To these he very soon 
attracted great crowds, and never were crowds 
gathered with so little attempt to talk down 
to them on the part of the preacher. It was 
a wonderful sight to see the large chapel, 
from which the superior Aberdonian had 
religiously heid aloof, filled in every part by 
an audience containing Professors of the 
Universities, many eager students, and many 
who never went to any place of worship. 
The preacher came to the pulpit, and after 
one of his tender and sympathetic prayers, 
plunged at once into his subject. Perhaps 
it might be the Tiibingen theory. Without 
a note before him he would discuss it ex- 
haustively, giving countless names, facts, 
arguments for an hour, never pausing for a 
word, never using the wrong word, never 
slipping at any point. Such marvellous in- 
tellectual opulence, such ready resources, 
fascinated the Aberdeen people who respect 
themselves and like others to respect them 
too. I have known in my time very few 
ministerial careers so remarkable as that of 
Dr. Fairbairn in Aberdeen. 

Another preacher who deeply interested 
me was the Principal of the Free Church 
College, Dr. Lumsden. Dr. Lumsden was 
an uncompromising Calvinist, a great eccle- 
siastic, rugged and stern to a degree in 
manner, and I think very little understood 
even by many who were near him. He 
was a bachelor, and lived his life silent and 
self-enclosed, but behind that silence there 
was a deep and passionately religious 
nature. ‘To my latest day I shall never for- 
get the beautiful reverence and humility of 
his prayers, his habitual fear of God, his eager 
readiness to help all who were in diffi- 
culties, and above all his lion-like courage. 
Whenever there was any unpopular cause to 
be defended his white head was always in 
the front; whenever any unpalatable thing 
had to be said he was the man who would 
say it. He had a remarkable Calvinistic 
faculty of concatenated thought, and what is 
very rare, the faculty of expressing it with 
passion. His sermons were arguments 
firmly welded like links of iron, and his 
style was admirable in its clearness, in its 
force, and in its frequent eloquence. He 
was intensely unpopular as a preacher, partly 
from the fact that he wrote a hand that 
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nobody could read, and was himself often 
unable to decipher in the pulpit. It is 
for this reason doubtless that his sermons 
have not been published. When he began 
the sermon you saw him bending over the 
manuscript barely lifting his head, and heard 
him go on in a loud monotonous voice ; but 
if you listened patiently you were rewarded. 
The hearer would often find that the preacher 
was “voyaging through strange seas of 
thought alone.” He would, if he had patience 
and insight, get to know the preacher’s heart. 
I shall never forget how he would speak 
sometimes of the mystery that had evidently 
often darkened his own spirit, of young lives 
cut off in the beginning of their fruitfulness ; 
how he would, quite in the manner of 
Newman, speculate about their employments 
in the new countries where they had 
been taken ; how he would insist that no 
noble gift of genius, or of skilfulness, or of 
intellectual patience would miss its sphere ; 
how when a young minister was struck dead 
in his prime it meant only that his gifts were 
kept for the uses of the heavenly life. 

There is but little space left to speak of 
our visitors, for of course eminent preachers 
came to Aberdeen. Two of these I remem- 
ber, two preachers who could not conceiv- 
ably have been more different. One was 
Dr. Kennedy, of Dingwall; the other was 
Arthur Mursell, of London. Dr. Kennedy 
was the head of the Highland preachers, 
and was known to the general public for 
occasional fierce, almost fanatical, utterances. 
What was one’s surprise to hear him in the 
gloomy Gaelic Chapel, preaching with the 
art of a great orator, and in the most ex- 
quisite pure, fresh, English! Dr. Kennedy 
had to acquire the English language, and 
his method was to study Shakespeare. Per- 
haps no one in Scotland at the time was 
more thoroughly familiar with Shakespeare, 
and in consequence his mind was stored 
with the richest words and phrases, and he 
had acquired an art in English style to 
which, perhaps, no Scottish minister of the 
time could make any pretensions. 

Arthur Mursell was very different. He had 
no theology; he was a rhetorician, pure and 
simple. But he was a very great rhetorician. 
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He crowded, as no other visitor to Aberdeen 
did, the largest churches. Once, and once 
only, in my life, have I seen a preacher 
move his audience as audiences were moved 
in the old days under men like Hall and 
Chalmers. It was when Arthur Mursell was 
preaching on the iniquities of the Church of 
Rome. His text was, “For her sins have 
reached unto heaven, and God hath remem- 
bered her iniquities.” He went on in a 
carefully graded ascent, and with growing 
passion, telling of the outrages which Rome 
had committed against conscience and liberty, 
till he brought it to a climax. Then, turn- 
ing to his already deeply moved audience, he 
anticipated the downfall of Rome. He ap- 
plied the terrible words in the Book of 
Revelation to her ultimate fate, until his 
hearers could hardly contain themselves, and 
strangers turned round in their pews to gaze 
in each other’s faces. 
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DARK DAVIE 


By FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, Avutnuor or “Sent Back BY THE ANGELS” 


T the ancient town of Kilbride you 

may see a fisherman playing a 
twenty-pound salmon almost into 

the windows of the principal shop ; 

and a bay ot deep Italian blue, and eyes of 





“Is he gone for good and all, or is he living somewhere ?” 


the deeper Irish blue, and more beggars to 
the square yard than any other place in 
Ireland can show. If ever you should have 
a few hours to spend there, allow yourself to 
be driven off—but not in several cars simul- 
taneously; on that point you must be firm 


—to see the Franciscan Abbey, and the 
round tower, and the brand of a hoof on the 
isolated and alien rock which stands heeled 
over to fall, but never falling, just as it 
lighted when Satan hurled it after St. Bran- 
dan setting sail for the frozen 
seas. Do what is expected of 
you, for the strange little place 
has sore need of tourists and 
loose silver. But when you 
have seen the old established 
sights, and have gathered great 
store of blessings at very small 
outlay of money and kind words 
among the gentle and pic- 
turesque fraternity of mendi- 
cants, ask somebody to take 
you to see Dark Davie. A year 
or two ago there would have 
been no need to search him 
out. Led—very tenderly led— 
by a little neighbour-girl who, 
devoted her life to his service, 
he would have been conspicuous 
enough in the narrow jumbled 
streets—a white-haired old man, 
tall, and of a certain nobility of 
look and carriage, moving slowly 
on with eyes fixed on mid-air ; 
blind eyes that saw visions. 

But of late, Davie has begun 
to fail, and to keep his chair at 
home. It is only on a very 
fine day that the girl—who 
though she has a lover now, 
still reserves, I think, for her 
old friend the warmest corner of 
her heart—wraps a shawl about 
the blind man’s shoulders, and 
takes him out to chat with his 
friends of the outer world. His 
step is very slow, but his figure 
has lost nothing of its dignity. 
His voice may tremble and sometimes crack, 
but he still lifts his great head high, and the 
lined old face is still the face of a seer. 

Anybody will take you to the old man, 
and he will almost certainly disclose to you 
his peculiar claim. But in case you should 
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THE VISIONS OF DARK DAVIE 


never find yourself at Kilbride—there are 
people here and there whose business has 
not dropped them at its funny little station 
—I will give you, pieced and stitched to- 
gether out of knowledge, tradition, inference, 
and, here and there, conjecture, the story of 
his life. It is a singular story, and not, I 
think, without its lessons and suggestions. 

The first time that David perceived any 
hint or foreshadowing of his gift was one 
frosty afternoon in February. 

The sun had just dipped below the Mag- 
hera hills, and a wintry glow, compact of 
russet and misty crimson, was lingering in 
the west. A few stars looked down, pulsing 
with a keen and crystalline radiance. 

David had just returned from the funeral 
of a friend, a fine young fellow and an only 
son, killed in a moment by a falling ruin, 
who had left his widowed mother broken- 
hearted. The funeral had been largely 
attended. The strangest, saddest, most 
incongruous processidn imaginable; the 
very type and efflorescence of the national 
heart !—half a mile of cars and blue and 
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scarlet carts, with here and there a handsome 
carriage quaintly neighboured by a donkey 
cart, with rope reins. There were chatting, 
weeping, smoking, praying, with black bottles 
and healths going their neighbourly round, 
while the keening of a woman in prophetic 
exaltation of sorrow rose on the still air like 
some elemental voice. 

David was standing on the threshold by 
the side of his own mother—the mother 
whom he loved, as nowadays only an 
Irishman does love, with a womanly ten- 
derness, and a frank showing of his heart 
that was very sweet and beautiful. 

“Mother,” he said, laying his hand on 
her shoulder, *‘ where is he now? Is he 
gone for good and all, or is he living some- 
where? Musha! when I saw them spading 
the clay on him, I nearly felt that was the 
last of the boy.” 

“Where is he?” the mother answered. 
“God knows, not myself; sorrow one of 
me can tell that. But he lives, he is in the 
keeping of the Almighty, and He will bring 
him again on some great day.” 
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“Well satisfied with their achievement, the lads poled to the bank” 
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She spoke quietly and slowly, in tones of 
profoundest conviction, and in the clear air 
every word curled up, and off, like a puff of 
smoke from a pistol. David started and 
half-lifted his hand, while his eyes gazed out 
wide and wondering. 

“ Well,” he said, more to himself than to 
his mother, “that was strange. I never saw 
anything like that till now.” 

“What was it?” asked his 
“ What were you seeing, David ? ” 

“ Faith,” he said, “ it was a queer thing I 
saw entirely. Maybe the wind has the eyes 
bothered a bit. But, mother, I saw the 
words rise out of ye, and go sailing up the 
sky, white and shining, with skirts trailing 
after them, like the spirits of the blessed dead.” 

Two months later, David and a friend, 
Napper Kelly, were fishing—in forbidden 
water. Just to feel their way, the lads began 
with mayflies and the bank. In a very little 
while, the baskets were half-filled with red- 
speckled trout, and—all was fish that came 
to their nets—with little silvery salmon. 
Then tired of such humble booty, they poled 
out in the flat-bottomed boat of the river, 
known as a cot, and while Napper held the 
cot steady, David began to throw for salmon. 
He had luck. In ten minutes there was a 
splash, a run, and the line was stiff as a wire 
fence with the pull of a noble fish. He 
fought like a hero, but after a quarter of an 
hour, his strength was ebbing fast, David 
never giving him a foot of loose line, brought 
him, still making brief spasmodic runs, closer 
and closer to the boat. At last he was over 
the net and Napper landed him—as shining 
a jewel of the river as ever flashed bright 
scales over a bar of yellow sand. 

Then the lads changed places. At first 
fortune seemed less kind to Napper, but at 
the end of an hour his chance came: and 
he seized it, and played it, and landed it— 
a plump ten-pounder. 

It was now dusk, and, well satisfied with 
their achievement, the lads poled into the 
bank. 

Silently and quickly they put their 
tackle up. David was unscrewing the 
joints of his rod when he heard a light 
rustling in the reeds hard by. He looked 
up, and uttered a short exclamation of sur- 
prise. The white-headed keeper, whose 
seventy years made poachers bold, followed 
by a younger man, was close upon them. 


mother. 
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Without a word Napper put his.foot upon 
the gunwale, sprang to the bank, all but up- 
setting the boat, and ran for his life. 

The next moment the old bailiff was in 
the cot and grappling with David. 

There was a short struggle—quick breath- 
ing, locked arms, swaying this way and that ; 
then the old man loosed his grip, turned half 
round and fell, with his face in the reeds. 

And ere the splash had passed away, 
David felt heaven and earth rush together, 
and plunged backwards into the boat, and 
lay like a log. 

At the trial it was proved by the old 
keeper, that he had been stabbed with a 
knife. Whether intentionally or unintention- 
ally he did not know. The prisoner might 
have had the knife in his hand to cut a knot 
or disjoint his rod when they closed, and the 
blow might have been the result of accident. 
Fortunately the wound was not dangerous, 
or even very serious.. The Bench inflicted a 
light sentence—two months’ imprisonment— 
probably in consideration of punishment that 
already had befallen the prisoner. 

For David stood helplessly staring before 
him, apparently unconscious of all that was 
going on. 

He had suffered from concussion of the 
brain—the result of a blow struck by the 
younger keeper—and the doctor doubted if 
the boy would ever have his wits again. 

From prison David emerged ‘“ Daft 
Davie,” and loss of sight shortly super- 
vening, the name was altered in two letters, 
and ‘“ Daft Davie” became “ Dark Davie.” 

But by that blow which seemed to have 
closed the young man’s career, there was 
in fact, opened to him a strange pathetic 
vocation. 

Dark Davie became gifted with an inward 
light. He saw visions ; and the visions were 
—words. What otherwise probably would 
have been a casuai and passing fancy, was 
forged in the blind boy’s brooding brain into 
the firmest verity of his life. 

Sitting helpless by the fireside, wrecked 
and ruined, shut out from the world of 
books, disabled from work, except such poor 
ingenuity of handicraft as blind fingers may 
perform, the young man gradually became 
aware—or thought that he became aware—of 
a remarkable power. 

While he crouched in his darkness, iso- 
lated, pressed back as by a coffin lid within 
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‘*David made a sudden clutch” 


himself, he listened sadly and envyingly to 
the talk of men and women who moved in 
that shining spacious world that was only a 
dream and a paling memory now—that busy 
world in which there was no part for him. 
And after a time he began to see, while the 
gossip buzzed around, little specks floa#ing 
hither and thither. Ever those specks grew 
clearer and sharper in outline, and at last 
they seemed to quicken with a dim and 
struggling soul of significance. At length 
one day, while his dear good mother was 
speaking comfort to a new-made wife, whose 
husband was one of a crew of five hands 
believed to have gone down with the barque 
Saint Brandan of Kilbride, the revelation 
came. 

“ Mother,” he said, in an 
whisper, ‘“‘ mother, your words are doves with 
shining wings, and I do be seeing them float- 
ing about and resting on the woman’s head. 
Look, look,” he cried, stretching out his 
hand, “see this pretty creature that’s perched 
on the wrist of me! But it does not be 
cooing—sorrow one of them makes a sound. 
Ah! to see them fluttering up and down, for 


awe-stricken 


all the world like a fall of the white snow.” 
And he wept for sheer delight. 

It was not till a month later that he attained 
to further clear vision. And when it hap- 
pened it was on this wise. Two or three 
young men had come in to keep him com- 
pany. Finding, however, that David was 
moody and disinclined to chat, they fell to 
talking amongst themselves. One of them 
was a country lad, quiet and modest. ‘The 
two others were smart young men of the 
town. Glad to exhibit their superior know- 
ledge, those two began to talk of feats of 
gallantry—bouts of drinking—money won at 
cards and on their “ books.” The country 
lad sat confused—balanced between admi- 
ration and repugnance. Suddenly David 
uttered a cry— 

“Take the hand back, quick, for the love 
of God! Why, man alive! is it bitten you 
want to be?” 

The lads stopped talking. There was a 
dead silence. Then, rising and _ stepping 
very softly across the room, David made a 
sudden clutch. He caught it, some airy 
thing, and held it with straining arms that 
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were drawn this way and that in a fierce and 
dreadful struggle. At last he seemed to 
fling something on to the floor, and, a mo- 
ment afterwards, his foot came down with a 
stamp. There was a long grind. Then 
David lifted his face, white and beaded with 
sweat, and said, “I was in time, glory be to 
God! One more second and he would have 
had you stung dead.” 

“ What was it at all?” asked the young 
lad, half humouring David, half believing in 
some vague terror. 

“ A great yellow snake,” said David. 
“ Even Blessed Patrick can’t keep them out of 
the old country when a man does be spitting 
them out of the black mouth of him.” 

“ Now,” he said, turning sharply on the 
two others, “ go; quit out of the house, the 
poisonous pair of ye, and call the toads after 
ye. Quick, then, or there might be the 
taste of a foot to help ye out of it.” 

Whispering and nodding, the lads slouched 
out, and, as they went, David lifted his hands 
and screeched. 

‘¢ Look,” he 
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believe a man had the likes of that inside 
him?” 

Then he caught at the coat of the young 
fellow that stood beside him. 

“Give me your oath,” he said, “you'll 
make no freedom from this with men that 
spit toads and venomous snakes.” 

And in wonder and _ fear 
gave it. 

Often for days and even for weeks to- 
gether David would see no vision—nothing 
but a misty blur traversed by motes and 
fading specks. 

‘*‘ Most talk, you see,” he would sometimes 
explain, “is only breath and emptiness. 
Powerful waste it is entirely to be pumping 
up such trash. However, it might be worse ; 
it might be”—and he would draw himself 
together with a shudder—‘ toads and yellow 
snakes.” 

When little children—of such David was 
very fond—sat laughing together and prattling 
about their own busy doings, the blind man 
would listen with a face so full of shine, that 

the last name by which 


the lad 


said, a moment - to call him seemed to 
later, dropping his oa =f be Dark Davie. 

voice to a whisper, ae. SS eee “« Thistle-down,” he 
and pointing to ie ag Sec etaN AERO would whisper to his 
the mud floor, pk N= mother with a _ nod, 
“look at them— |. hy *“T’d love to watch it 
ugh — crawling ZD <!' blowing up and down.” 








after their masters! 
toads they are, and 
things all running 
legs. Would you 





** The blind man would listen with a face so full ot shine that the 
last name by which to call him seemed to be Dark Davie” 


But if a child repeated 
its little hymn, or knelt 
—as it sometimes would 
—to say its prayers at 
David’s knees, he would 
gaze upwards with a look 
almost of rapture on his 
face. ‘*Ah,” he would 
murmur, “the rainbow! 
the rainbow! see how it 


shines against yonder 
black cloud. Whist! 
don’t be looking, ’tis 
more than we have 


liberty to see. God is 
lifting it into Heaven.” 

Foralong time David’s 
claim was regarded by 
his neighbours as a mere 
delusion—the infirmity 
of an injured brain. But 
as the years went by 
and the darkness be- 
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“THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH” 


came a more wonderful light upon his face, 
and his words caught more and more of the 
roll and cadence of prophecy, one here and 
one there began to say with a laugh, “ Well, 
and what if there would be a grain or two 
of wheat to a bushel of his chaff? There 
does be queer things in the world yet.” 

There is a tendency among all simple folk 
to listen with awe to the ramblings of intellect 
dethroned ; to believe that when the harp no 
more obeys the harper’s hand the wind of 
heaven draws from its strings snatches of 
unearthly music; that, when it is emptied 
of that which men poured into it, some 
lingering sweetness of the roses of God will 
cling to the broken bowl. ‘God’s fool” 
—that means more than “simplicity is 
dear to the divine pity.” It means, or at 
least it hints, “simplicity is near to the divine 
wisdom.” The fool, it whispers, is one of 
God’s secret ones, knowing and uttering in 
broken speech His counsels and His fates. 

At any rate the people of Kilbride learned 
to hold Dark Davie in veneration. Often, 
no doubt, there were a laugh and a wink 
between two disputants who agreed to take 
a matter before the blind man’s tribunal. 
But the merriment was superficial and the 
faith was deep. 

Was there any kind of covenant hardly 
capable of being reduced to a formal deed ; 
any arrangement of equity to which the law 
refused sanction and control? Then, if each 
meant fairly by the other, the two parties 
would meet at Davie’s house, and, under the 
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gaze of the benighted eyes upon whose 
darkness such strange stars had risen, would 
set forth in mutual talk the spirit of their 
undertaking. And the silent seer would 
hearken, while his eyes scanned steadfastly 
the words that rose up and blent together. 

“Behold ye,” at length he would say, 
“tis a true marriage and sacrament of 
words. What God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder. ‘The covenant ye are 
after making is a rope plaited of good words 
and true. Not one rotten strand is there in 
the whole coil of it. It will hold to the Day 
of Judgment. Shake hands and all is over.” 

Few persons, perhaps, conscious of a 
desire to deal crookedly, cared to tempt the 
wrath of heaven by false witness under the 
dark and sacred eyes. At all events—this all 
Kilbride will testify—no agreement ratified 
at Davie’s seat of judgment was ever known 
to be broken or strained. 

But love, as well as money or its worth, 
came to Davie’s to be stamped and minted. 
Any poor girl who had given her heart toa 
soldier to whom the route had now come, 
felt that her betrothal was hardly less valid 
than marriage if only the lover would take 
her hand and speak his vow under the dark 
scrutiny of Davie’s eyes. 

And so, in the belief of hundreds of simple 
people, to poor Davie has been committed a 
power almost divine. If he may not see the 
heart, or read its thoughts, he can at least 
behold in their spirit and very truth the 
words of men and women. 





“THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH” 


By THE Rev. Canon W. E. DICKSON, M.A. 


T happened to me, not many months 
ago, to be present at Divine Service 
in a humble village church. Its low 
walls were rude and massive, its small 

windows quite without ornament, its roof 
covered with the slabs of stone commonly 
used for the purpose in the district in which 
the church is situated. The interior had 
been put into order in our own day, but 
without embellishment; only some vestiges 


of old wall-paintings were visible which had 


not been retouched or renewed. Over the 
porch the interesting feature remained of two 
small rooms, which had formed, no doubt, 
the dwelling-place of the parish priest. 
Within a stone’s cast of this lowly village 
church, and separated from it only by a 
dwarf fence, easily over-leaped, rose the 
majestic ruins of an abbey, covering several 
roods of ground. It had been founded some 
centuries later than the church, yet now for 
more than three hundred and fifty years it 
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had been unroofed, and left to desecration 
and decay. There were innumerable proofs 
that its buildings had possessed great beauty, 
and had belonged to the best periods of 
English architecture. The abbey church, 
though far inferior in size to a cathedral, had 
evidently been noble and dignified ; much of 
the tracery remained in the windows; it 
was easy to picture to one’s self its nave, 
transepts, and choir as they were in the days 
of their completeness and perfection. And 
around it lay most interesting relics of the 
abbey buildings, so well preserved that it 
might not be very difficult to transform them 
into modern dwellings as in well-known cases 
familiar to many of us. But now, all was 
desolation. 

I was at service, I have said, in the 
humble church. It was well filled by a 
congregation of the country folk. There 
was a choir of little rustic boys in surplices, 
with a few young men, all of them probably 
sons of the ploughmen and labourers of the 
parish. Some of the boys, I was told, came 
from an outlying hamlet two miles distant, 
and would go home across the dark fields 
after the evening service trolling out portions 
of the hymns which they loved best. There 
was nothing in their music to offend a sen- 
sitive ear; their voices had been softened 
by careful practice and training. <A small 
organ was quietly played. The lessons were 
read by the principal inhabitant, or “ Squire.” 
Every part of the arrangements of Divine 
Service gave proof of heartiness and energy, 
of quiet confidence and strength. 

And while this cheering worship was 
offered in that lowly church, the autumn 
winds moaned through the crumbling arches 
of the great abbey close by, owls hooted and 
hissed from the crannies of the walls, dead 
leaves were whirled by the rude blast within 
the roofless chancel and over the consecrated 
spot on which the high altar had stood. Of 
that abbey, once so stately, it might be 
said, in the words of the prophet of old, 
“Jerusalem is wasted quite: desolate and 
void.” 

The contrast, so sharply defined, made a 
profound impression upon me. It was with 
a feeling akin to tender pity that I loitered 
next day among those deserted ruins. The 
thought of the dispossessed canons—they 
were styled thus, they were not in this case 
calied monks—banished from their tranquil 
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home, then in all the perfection of its graceful 
beauty, filled my mind with sadness. What 
had they done, I said within myself, that 
this hard fate should befall them ? 
errors of conduct or creed had they brought 
misery upon themselves? No doubt many 
of us are superficially acquainted—a few, 





perhaps, are familiar—with those chapters of 


the history of England which relate the tale 
of the dissolution of the English monasteries, 
From whatever point of view we regard that 
chronicle of past times, this, I think, will be 
abundantly evident to every reader, namely, 
that if luxury and self-indulgence, and even 
grave errors of conduct, were attributed to 
the monks, their accusers had everything to 
gain by a verdict of guilty against them 
and everything to lose by proof of their 
innocence. ‘They had no chance of a fair 
trial before upright judges. The favour of 
the king, Henry VIII., a selfish libertine 
whose memory none of us can hold in 
honour; promotion by that favour to the 
highest offices in the court and realm; nay, 
actual succession to the great estates and 
broad lands of the suppressed abbeys—these 
were the prizes to be gained by those who 
compassed the ruin and fall of communities 
of men and women devoted to a life of 
religion. 

Let us beware of allowing ourselves to be 
misled by prejudice against these exiles for 
conscience sake. For my own part, I believe 
that the charges of luxury and misconduct 
brought against them by interested accusers 
were untrue and wicked. Faulty members 
may be found in all communities ; a whole 
community may be tainted and injured by 
evil example within it, but I cannot doubt 
that the vast majority of persons under mon- 
astic vows in. England, when Henry VIII. 
came to the throne, were honestly and 
reverently carrying out the rules of their 
founders.* 

Luxury? This was simply impossible in 
the the particular community of 
canons of which I speak now. ‘They had 
not money to pay for luxury; they were 
poor. ‘Their buildings had been erected for 
them by powerful barons and other laymen 
whose bones lie buried under the green 
turf amid the ruins. The duty of exercising 
hospitality was not cast upon them. In the 


case of 


* See Quarterly Review, July 1895: ‘‘ The Passing of 
the Monks.” 
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great abbeys, such as that of Ely, or Bury 
St. Edmunds, or Glastonbury, possessing 
large revenues, it was necessary, from time 
to time, to entertain strangers of high degree, 
even royal personages, travelling, according 
to the custom of those times, with forty, 
sixty, Or more mounted retainers. No such 
necessity was laid upon the canons in the 
case before us. The frugal meal of bread 
made from wheat grown on the abbey farm 
and ground at the abbey mill, still in full 
working order, with fish from the river close 
by, and vegetables and fruit from the abbey 
garden and orchard, was served in the refec- 
tory and was eaten in silence, while one of 
the brethren read aloud a chapter from some 
devotional book. The niche, or amzbo, in 
which he sate is still visible in the wall. 

Living thus simply, their days and a part 
of their nights consecrated to services of 
prayer and praise, what had they done, I ask 
again, to deserve the hard fate which befell 
them? The divine blessing was manifestly 
withdrawn from them, while it was continued, 
and has been granted even to the present day, 
to the village church. Why this tremendous 
difference ? 

The village church itself may suggest an 
answer. 

We turn from the precincts of the abbey 
and cross the low boundary of the church- 
yard. We close our eyes, and allow our 
thoughts to carry us back to the Middle 
Ages. The season is autumn, the day calm 
and bright. The parish priest is not in his 
little room above the porch; he is busy 
among the cottages of his parishioners in 
the hamlet, two miles off, which was then, 
as it is now, a dependency of the mother 
church. As he passes along the village 
street or lane, his breviary under his arm, 
he has a pleasant smile and cheerful greeting 
for old and young. Children run out from 
the humble dwellings to look up into his 
face and to grasp his hand. ‘There were no 
village schools in his day, but soon he has 
gathered round him in the little chapel of 
the hamlet a few of the boys; and now they 
are practising the hymns of the church that 
all may be well and orderly on the next 
Sunday, when they will troop across the 
fields by paths still trodden, and lead, as 
now, the praises of the villagers. And when 
he returns to his abode and finds his simple 
fare laid ready for him by the old woman 
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from the Grange, his thoughts are still with 
his flock. ‘To-morrow, he says within him- 
self, he will go to the other group of farms 
and cottages further down the bank of the 
river, and, equally with the last, confided to 
his charge; he will gravely reprove the young 
man Piers, whose conduct he has reason to 
distrust; he will kneel by the bedside of 
the aged Agatha; he will cross the fields to 
Farmer Goodfellow’s house at St. Ninian’s, 
and intercede for Roger, dismissed from his 
place of hind on the farm. 
Our old poet Chaucer has given us a por- 
trait of such a parish priest : 
‘* Wide was his parish, and houses far asonder, 
But he ne left nought for no rain ne thonder, 
In sicknesse nor in mischief to visite 
The farrest in his parish, moche and lite."’ # 
George Herbert has illustrated the sketch 
by his own blameless and beautiful life. 
Oliver Goldsmith, with the charm of lan- 
guage of which he was so great a master, has 
placed before us a fascinating picture of the 
country parson in his time, who 


‘* Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 


Compared with this honest, happy, cheer- 
ful, open-air life, spent among all conditions 
of men, and devoted to their interests, as 
well temporal as spiritual, what view are we 
constrained to take of the life led in the 
cloister? How can we escape from the con- 
viction that that life of abject submission to 
strict rule, of abstinence from secular pur- 
suits or pleasures, of severe suppression of 
the most trivial indulgences, was tainted by 
an insidious and fatal form of selfishness ? 
The monk, shut up within the high walls of 
his abbey, cut off from all intercourse. with 
the busy little world around him, had no 
concern with the weal or woe of his fellow 
men. He himself, his own Present, his own 
Future, was all in all to him. The life, out- 
wardly consecrated to Religion, was with- 
drawn from those duties in which Religion 
finds its true development; the wayfarer 
might be relieved by the porter at the abbey 
gate, but the monk or canon himself was a 
stranger to the happiness which springs from 
works of love and mercy among the poor. 
“Go, work to-day in my vineyard.” ‘This 
command or invitation met with no response 
within the closely-walled enclosures of the 
abbey. 


* Prologue to the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales”’ (ll. 491, &c.). 
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Selfishness, wearing the garb of self-denial, 
this was the terrible error of monasticism. 
The monastic tree was beautiful to the eye, 


but fruit was sought in vain upon its 
branches. Hence the stern decree, * Cut it 
down.” 


Our dream, or trance, is over. We are 
again awake and conscious, in the present 
year of grace. Sweet voices are sounding in 
our ears, the voices of young children, re- 
hearsing still the grand old hymns of the 
ancient Church, now happily given to all 
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unlearned folk in their own mother tongue, 
wherein they were born ; still, when Sunday 
comes round, at Matins and at Evensong, 
will be said some of the venerable forms 
which have come down to us through the 
centuries. Still the latch of each cottage 
door is lifted, and each threshold crossed by 
the parish priest in his daily rounds ; and as 
he bears to each the message which alone 
can cheer the close of life, he himself knows 
no fear or doubt that a divine presence will 
be with him and with his successors “ even 
unto the end of the world.” 





PO 


ANSWERS TO PRAYER 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A. 


OU ask me to give my experience 
of answers to prayer. I have never 
had any doubt that Dean Milman 
was right when he said that personal 

religion becomes impossible if prayer is not 
answered. Neither have I ever been able to 
appreciate the so-called scientific objection 
to prayer, as we have ample experience in 
the activity of our own will, to illustrate the 
fact that invariable laws may be so manipu- 
lated and utilised as to produce results totally 
different from those which would have taken 
place, if some free will had not intervened to 
use them. 

We must assume that God, who is the 
Author of all natural laws, can with infinite 
ease manipulate them so as to produce any 
desired result, without in the least degree 
altering their character or interfering with the 
universal reign of Law. 

However, what you want is not theory but 
actual experience. I will not refer, therefore, 
to the stupendous proofs that God does 
answer prayer, presented by Mr. Miiller of 
Bristol in his immense orphanages, or to 
similar unmistakable results in the various 
philanthropic institutions of Dr. Cullis of 
Boston. I will go at once to my own 
personal experiences, and mention one or 
two facts that have come under my own 
observation. There are a great many, but 
I will simply give a few typical cases. 

A good many years ago I was conducting 


a special mission in the neighbourhood of 
Chelsea. It is my custom on these occa- 
sions to invite members of the congregation 
to send me in writing special requests for 
the conversion of unsaved relatives or 
friends. On the Tuesday night, among 
many other requests for prayer, was one 
from a daughter for the conversion of her 
father. It was presented in due course with 
the rest, but no one at that moment knew 
the special circumstances of the case, except 
the writer. On the following Friday I 
received another request from the same 
woman ; but now it was a request for praise, 
describing the circumstances under which 
the prayer had been answered, and I read 
the wonderful story to the congregation. It 
appeared that this girl’s father was an avowed 
infidel who had not been to any place of 
worship for many years, and he disliked the 
subject of religion so intensely that he 
ultimately forbade his Christian daughter in 
London to write to him, as she was con- 
tinually bringing in references to Christ. 
On the particular Tuesday evening in 
question, that infidel father was on his way 
to a theatre in some provincial town, more 
than a hundred miles from London. As he 
was walking to the theatre, there was a 
sudden shower of rain which drove him for 
shelter into the vestibule of a chapel where 
a week-night service was being held. The 
preacher in the pulpit was a Boanerges, 
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(From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 33 Baker Street, W.) 


THE REV. 


whose loud voice penetrated into the lobby, 
and there was something in what he said 
that attracted the attention of the infidel and 
induced him to enter the chapel. He 
became more and more interested as the 
sermon proceeded, and before its close he 
was deeply convinced of sin, and in true 
penitence sought mercy from Jesus Christ. 
XXVI-12 


IIUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A. 


I need scarcely say to any one who knows any- 
thing of the love of God, that this prayer was 
speedily answered, and he went home re- 
joicing in divine forgiveness. ‘The next day 
he wrote to his daughter in London telling 
her that he had set out on the previous 
evening intending to visit the theatre, but 
had actually found his way into a chapel, 
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where his sins had been forgiven and his heart 
changed. He wrote at once to tell her the 
good news, and he assured her that he would 
now be only too glad to hear from her as 
often as she could write to him. These 
facts were communicated through me to the 
congregation, and we all gave thanks to God. 

Of course it may be said that the conver- 
sion of this man, who had not been into a 
place of worship for more than a dozen years, 
was a mere accident, and that its coming 
at the very time we were praying for him was 
a mere coincidence. But we need not quarrel 
about words. All we need to establish is, 
that such delightful accidents and such blessed 
coincidences are continually occurring in the 
experience of all real Christians. I may add 
generally, that it is our custom to present 
written requests for prayer and written re- 
quests for praise at the devotional meetings 
of the West London Mission every Friday 
night. This has now gone on without in- 
terruption for more than nine years, and I 
scarcely remember a prayer-meeting at which 
we have not had some request for praise 
on account of prayer answered. 

It may be argued, however, that all such 
cases are purely subjective, and that they 
take place in the mysterious darkness and 
silencé of the human heart. Let my next 
illustration, then, be of a much more tangible 
character. Let it refer to pounds, shillings, 
and pence. 

Not long ago the West London Mission 
was greatly in want of money, as has generally 
been its experience since it began. It would 
seem as though God could not trust us with 
any margin. Perhaps if we had a _ con- 
siderable balance in the bank we should put 
our trust in that, instead of realising every 
moment our absolute dependence on God. 
Like the Children of Israel in the Wilderness 
we have had supplies of manna just suffi- 
cient for immediate need. Always in want, 
always tempted to be anxious, it has always 
happened at the last moment, when the case 
that seemed absolutely desperate help has 
been forthcoming sometimes from the most 
unexpected quarter. But a short time ago 
the situation appeared to be unusually alarm- 
ing, and I invited my principal colleague to 
meet me near midnight—the only time when 
we could secure freedom from interruption 
and rest from our own incessant work. 

We spent some time, in the quietness of 
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that late hour, imploring God to send us one 
thousand pounds for His work by a particular 
day. Inthe course of the meeting one of 
our number burst forth inte rapturous ex- 
pressions of gratitude, as he was irresistibly 
convinced that our prayer was heard and 
would be answered. I confess I did not 
share his absolute confidence, and the 
absolute confidence of my wife and some 
others. I believed with trembling. I am 
afraid I could say nothing more than “ Lord 
T believe, help Thou my unbelief.” The 
appointed daycame. I went to the meeting 
at which the sum total would be announced. 
It appeared that in a very short time and in 
very extraordinary ways nine hundred and 
ninety pounds had been sent to the West 
London Mission. I confess that, as a 
theologian, I was perplexed. We had asked 
for a thousand pounds—there was a deficiency 
of ten. I could not understand it. I went 
home, trying to explain the discrepancy. As 
I entered my house and was engaged in 
taking off my hat and coat, I noticed a letter 
on the table in the hall. I remembered that 
it had been lying there when I went out, but I 
was in a great hurry and did not stop to 
open it. I took it up, opened it, and dis- 
covered that it contained a cheque for ten 
pounds for the West London Mission, bring- 
ing up the amount needed for that day to 
the exact sum which we had named in our 
midnight prayer-meeting. Of course this 
also may be described as a mere coincidence, 
but all we want is coincidences of this sort. 
The name is nothing, the fact is everything, 
and there have been many such facts. 

Let me make one other in reference to 
money, as this kind of illustration will per- 
haps, more than any other, impress those 
who are disposed to be cynical and to scoff. 
I was engaged in an effort to build Sunday 
Schools in the south of London. A bene- 
volent friend promised a hundred pounds if 
I could get nine hundred pounds more, 
within a week. I did my utmost, and by 
desperate efforts, with the assistance of 
friends, did get eight hundred pounds, but 
not one penny more. We reached Saturday, 
and the terms of all the promises were that 
unless we obtained a thousand pounds that 
week we could not proceed with the building 
scheme, and the entire enterprise might have 
been postponed for years, and, indeed, never 
accomplished on the large scale we desired. 
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On the Saturday morning one of my principal 
church officers called, and said he had come 
upon an extraordinary business : that a Chris. 
tian woman in that neighbourhood whom I did 
not know, of whom I had never heard, who 
had no connection whatever with my church, 
had that morning been lying awake in bed, 
and an extraordinary impression had come 
in to her that she was at once to give me one 
hundred pounds! She naturally resisted so 
extraordinary an impression as a caprice or 
a delusion. But it refused to leave her; it 
became stronger and stronger, until at last 
she was deeply convinced that it was the 
will of God. What made it more extra- 
ordinary was the fact that she had never 
before had, and would, in all probability, 
never again have one hundred pounds at her 
disposal for any such purpose. But that 
morning she sent me the money through 


my friend, who produced it in the form of 


crisp Bank of England notes. From that 
day to this I have no idea whatever who 
she was, as she wished to conceal her 
name from me. Whether she is alive, or in 
heaven, I cannot say ; but what I do know 
is that this extraordinary answer to our 
prayers secured the rest of the money, and 
led to the erection of one of the finest 
schools in London, in which there are more 
than a thousand scholars to-day. 

Let me give one other illustration in a 
different sphere. God has answered our 
prayers again and again by saving those in 
whom we are interested, and by sending us 
money. He has also answered prayer for 
suitable agents to do His work. 

Twelve months ago I was sitting in my 
study at a very late hour; the rest of the 
household had gone to bed. I was _par- 
ticularly conscious at that time that I 
greatly needed a lay agent, who could help 


me in work among the thousands of young 
men from business houses, who throng St. 
James’s Hall. Several of our staff who could 
render efficient service in that direction were 
fully occupied in other parts of the Mission. 
I prayed very earnestly to God, in my lone- 
liness and helplessness ; and whilst I was 
praying, an assurance was given me that 
God had heard my prayer. By the first 
post on the next morning I received a letter 
from a man whom I had never met, request- 
ing an interview. I saw him. It turned out 
that he was a staff officer in the Salvation 
Army, and formerly a Methodist ; and that 
for two years he had been longing for a 
sphere of work among young men. He had 
been himself in a Manchester business house, 
and he was extremely anxious for work 
among young fellows in the great business 
establishments. For various reasons a de- 
velopment of work in that direction, although 
it commanded the sympathy of the heads of 
the Salvation Army, could not be under- 
taken just then; and while he was praying 
upon the subject, it seemed to him as 
though a definite voice said, “ Offer yourself 
to Mr. Hugh Price Hughes.” In obedience 
to that voice he came, and he is with us 
now. He has already gathered round him a 
large number of young men; and at our last 
Public Reception of new members I received 
into the mission church forty-two young 
men of this class, who had been brought to 
Christ, or to association with His 
Church, through the agency of the man whom 
God so promptly sent me in the hour of my 
need. 

Nothing that I have said will in the least 
degree surprise earnest Christians and 
Christian ministers. Such experiences as 
these are the commonplace of real and active 
Christianity. 


active 


THE 


SELFISHNESS 


OF ILL HEALTH 


By Mrs, A. K. H. FORBES 


a6 NSELFISHNESS is a game that 
two ought—mark you I don't 
say can, but oughi—that two 
ought to play at.” 
The remark was called forth by a case 


my friend and I were discussing. It was 
that of a young man who for several years 
had been in ill-health. .An acute disease 
had left him an invalid, not altogether hope- 
less or incurable, but still confined to his 
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room and with no immediate prospect of 
being able to leave it. Though it was a sad 
case, for his hopes of a useful life were 
biighted, it was not without its alleviations. 
Two sisters devoted themselves to him, they 
gave up all the pleasures of society for his 
sake, they lived only to anticipate his wishes, 
morning, noon and night saw them devising 
schemes for his amusement or labouring to 
add to his comfort, no sacrifice was too 
great for them to make, and the result, in- 
stead of being beneficial, was as far as he was 
concerned the reverse, for from being a 
meek patient sufferer he was transformed 
into an unconscious tyrant. 

“Poor Frank fancies the light hurts his 
eyes,” said one sister as she drew down the 
blinds and prepared to sit in semi-darkness. 
“The click of knitting needles irritates 
Frank’s nerves,” said the other as she laid her 
work aside. ‘ Frank feels that everything 
bright and cheerful is mocking him,” they 
chimed in concert, “and therefore we deny 
ourselves for his sake. Self-denial is a duty, 
you know.” 

It was this that called forth my friend’s 
remark. Frank did not dream he was 
selfish, he never realised that any self-sacri- 
fice was required of him, he received his 
sister’s attentions as his right, and plumed 
himself on being a martyr. It was his part 
to receive, theirs to give; and the result 
was that his misery and despondency, not to 
speak of his demands, increased day by 
day. 

It is no unusual case. There is more of 
this unconscious selfishness in the world 
than appears at the first glance, and more 
of it perhaps in our own hearts than we 
think. 

How many of us who are familiar with 
pain and weakness and languor, can say 
truly that we have never exacted more atten- 
tion from our friends than we need have 
done, that we have been always patient and 
considerate, willing to see and thankful to 
receive every little kind deed bestowed on 
us? I fear there are few. We are apt to 
take all as our right, as the proper tribute 
paid to our weakness and ill health; we 
seldom try to realise how much others may 
be denying themselves for our sakes, nor at 
what a cost their services are sometimes 
rendered. We become like spoilt children, 
the more we get, the more we demand, and 
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our wants, instead of diminishing, multiply 
day by day. 

And then how many of us have a con- 
science void of offence in the matter of 
peevishness and irritability. What a deal 
of extra trouble do we unhesitatingly give 
in this matter. We are not quite so well 
to-day as yesterday, and therefore every one 
must feel the effects of it. We must not 
suffer and no one know it. And how apt 
are we to grumble at trifles ; the opening or 
closing of a door, the rustle of a paper, the 
fall of a cinder on the hearth, the condition 
of the fire, the placing of a chair, each is 
made a source of trouble to ourselves and of 
worry to our friends. 

Have you ever observed how much more 
patient the sick are in a hospital than they 
are at home, how submissive they become— 
how grateful they are for all that is done 
for them? At home they question and find 
fault and tyrannise over their friends, but 
they never do so with strangers. Peevish- 
ness seems to vanish when they leave the 
family circle, they grow quiescent and con- 
tented. Why should this be—why should 
we treat those near and dear to us with less 
consideration than we do strangers, why 
should we lay on them burdens which we 
would never ask outsiders to bear, and 
demand sacrifices which are as unnecessary 
as they are selfish ? 

“T never sing now because my sister 
doesn’t like it,” said a sweet little maid, 
‘¢ she’s so sensitive you know, and has had so 
much sorrow that I feel it would be cruel to 
do anything she doesn’t like, so I’ve given 
up singing.” 

Very right and kind of the little maid,. 
but not so right of the sister who accepted 
the sacrifice. 

There are sacrifices which we have no 
right to accept, even when they are offered 
voluntarily. “Oh that one would give me 
drink of the water of the well at Bethlehem, 
that is at the gate.” Yet when the brave 
men burst through the hosts of the Philis- 
tines and brought back the water, David 
would not drink it. Why? Because it had 
cost too much. They had risked their lives 
to get it; “Shall I drink the blood of these 
men who have put their lives in jeopardy ?” 

I think there is a lesson for an invalid in 
this. Some things that are offered to you 
cost too much. If they are the price of 
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another’s health, or another’s happiness, or 
another’s usefulness, they cost too much ; 
refuse to accept them, rather bear your 
burden alone. And does it ever strike you 
how much you may be the poorer by accept- 
ing these sacrifices ? You may get what you 


_ long for, it is true, but even in the getting 


of it you will find it has lost its sweetness. 
One of a family who was deaf said, “ Don’t 
speak so much to each other, it irritates me 
to know you are speaking when I cannot 
hear what you say,” and so out of sympathy 
with the afflicted one, lips were closed, and 
smiles checked, and silence reigned. She 
got her wish, but the shadow that rested on 
the family circle was more depressing to her 
than the sight of gaiety which she could not 
join. Better to witness joy that you cannot 
take part in, than to see no joy at all. 

Oh the shadows that even the best and 
the brightest, and the most hopeful among 
us cast, shadows often thrown unconsciously 
—the shadow caused by a look, a frown, a 
petulant tone. We don’t mean it, perhaps, 
but the result is the same as if we did, the 
cheerful are depressed by it, the hopeful cast 
down, instead of gladness in our dwelling 
there is gloom. And what can be said of 
those miserable people who would banish 
every pleasure which they cannot enjoy, and 
fain lay the burden of their own pain and 
weakness on every one beside them? They 


have their reward ; the burden comes back 
doubly weighted to their own shoulders and 
stays there. 

What a blessing it would be not only to 
the weak, the suffering, the invalid, but to 
the whole of the little world in which they 
are placed, if they would but take to heart 
some such counsel as this : 

Do not foster and pet and magnify your 
complaints, they will only take deeper root 
by such treatment, and don’t let your self- 
sacrificing friends make too much of you. 
Take your own proper part in the game of 
unselfishness, try and find out by experience 
the blessedness of consideration for others, 
and instead of always receiving benefits try 
and give. 

What can you give, you will say, as you 
hold up your thin, nerveless fingers, what 
can you do for any one? Give love instead 
of always claiming it, give joy instead of try- 
ing to take it away, keep back the murmur 
that will cause pain to your friends, cultivate 
a gentle, resigned, patient spirit, fill your 
sick chamber with the light that comes from 
inward peace, ‘“‘He who imparts light to 
another,” as Dr. ‘Trench says, “has not less 
light, but walks henceforth in the light of two 
torches instead of one;” and it is the same 
with happiness : strive to make those beside 
you happy and you will find how greatly 
your own happiness is increased. 
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FROM THE FAMILY PAPERS OF THE ANBURYS OF ANBURY 


By ERNEST E. TAYLOR 


HE day was closing in as I rode 

down the valley to Anbury from 

visiting one of my country patients. 

It was a grey sunset, and my 

thoughts grew even gloomier than they had 

been as I looked up at the mountains where 
the signs of a coming storm were evident. 

I am an easy-going man, and I never 
made much of a profession—not even in the 
days, none so long ago, when godliness was 
a sure step to preferment ; but I had been 
sickened again and again of late by the 


shameful way in which the King allowed his 
Ministers to treat many good and honest 
men simply because their consciences were 
not as those of others. I hold that a pro- 
mise is a promise, and whilst I cannot 
myself see what it matters, all this splitting 
of words and phrases, this holding by the 
prayer-book and going against it, ’twould be 
but seemly of King Charles to keep his 
word. They say His Majesty’s so taken up 
with his pleasures he has no time for busi- 
ness ;—perhaps that’s why an honest man 














‘IT stepped in and saw at a glance that my patient was asleep” 


like Arnell is mourning an eldest son, rotted 
out of life in Colchester prison—his only 
fault that he was a Quaker. And there’s 
my cousin Hugh—a good fellow if ever there 
was one—it’s none so long since he was sent 
adrift with his wife and children from the 
living he’d had these many years, all because 
the King chooses to play double, and make 
laws to back his newest whims. Conform ! 
My blood boils at the thing. ‘There'll be a 
war, or plague, or something ’fore the year’s 
out, if things don’t better. 

As my horse’s hoofs rang on the paved 
streets of the old town in which I practised, 
I remembered another victim of the popular 
hate against the Quakers, now lying in our 
jail, and that I had promised only a few days 
ago to call again as soon as possible. His 
was a case which interested me, although 
now beyond my help. I had had the story 
from Justice Deane, who had committcd the 


man, and it seemed that he had persistently 
refused to take the oath of allegiance, 
although, Deane said, he had as persistently 
asserted his loyalty to the King. But the 
Bench had not been satisfied with this, and 
had passed a sentence of imprisonment for 
life. I am a plain country doctor, and no 
lawyer, but I own I think this sentence: 
doubtful of maintenance—not but what a 
man who will not swear deserves some slight 
punishment, and to have an eye kept on his 
doings. Deane told me that some of the 
Justices (himself among them) were inclined 
to mercy, but that Judge Rawney made a 
violent speech which turned the scale. I 
know Judge Rawney well: he sets a great 
deal by his dignity, and I should not wonder 
but that he could not stomach the “ thees ” 
and “thous,” and the hat kept on in court. 
I am interested, as I have said, in this: 
Quaker. It is four years since he entered 
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the jail; he is still a young man; but he 
will never go out alive whatever new Act the 
King may pass. 

As the warder threw back the door—the 
building was old, and a ponderous double 
lock made each cell secure—I stepped in 
and saw at a glance that my patient was 
asleep. The thick bars broke the ray of 
light which fell upon his face, but it was 
sufficient for me to see the striking features 
of the Quaker: the high, pale brow, over 
which hung thick locks of black hair; the 
hollow check, lending an undue emphasis to 
the firm nostrils; and the mouth which, at 
that moment, was as I had rarely seen it— 
yielding toa smile. A feeling of sorrow, of 
foreboding, came over me as I looked down 
upon the upturned countenance—of a truth, 
I believe I loved the man—it was such a pure 
face, the lines were so many and so deep, 
one, it almost seemed to me, for every wrong 
that men had done him. But one thing was 
wanting, and that was supplied as Frater 
opened his eyes and smiled. There was 
something wonderful about his eyes. I never 
looked at them but I thought of a little dell 
I know, lying over the fells, where, after the 
snow has lain, and the bitter winter winds 
have blown, a great change comes. Every 
blade of grass waves the sunlight up to you, 
every flower is a messenger of peace; the 
storms are forgotten, calm is there; winter 
has vanished, summer reigns supreme. 

At last I broke the spell by asking my 
patient how he was, and, as I did so, I 
noticed that he again held tightly clasped in 
his hand, a piece of writing —I know not what 
—perhaps (for I have heard the Quakers send 
such things to one another) an epistle from 
one of their leading men. But he was so 
careful of it that I could not see even a part, 
and I have no love for guessing. At my 
question he smiled, and answered : 

“ Well, thank thee; it is good of thee to 
come.” 

I did not think this report altogether true, 
for he looked more ill than common, and I 
was about to examine him, when he turned 
to me, as if divining my thoughts, saying : 

“T am well, as I told thee, but this body 
of mine is spent, and it needs not that thou 
should’st care for it further. But since I 
may not see or write to my friends” (this 
was.a fact which had often times made me 
angry, but having little influence I could do 


nothing), “I would tell thee some things 
concerning my life, for thou hast ever 
shown a tender spirit towards me. And if 
in time to come thou seest any of those I 
name, I would that in thy kindness thou 
would’st say how I sent my love to them and 
to all men from this the place ef my rest, 
where my days and hours are pleasant unto 
me.” 

He stopped—I thought he leoked wearied 
—but proceeded with some animation so 
scon as he had seen from my face that 1 
was listening attentively. 

«I was born here in the North thirty-one 
years ago. My ancestors had been farmers 
for many a generation, and my father was 
held in high esteem not only because he was 
in a larger way than most, but on account of 
his being a good solid man. And this has 
oft made me wonder how it was that I shou'd 
have been so wild a youth, for though I was 
not—as some misguided professors will have 
it all men are until they experience a know- 
ledge of the Lord’s forgiveness—altogether 
and without exception sinful, I was yet one 
in whom the Light appeared to shine in 
vain. I was fond of showy dress and war- 
like accoutrements, and ’twas my delight to 
plague many of the good folk around, calling 
them ‘saint,’ ‘privileged professor’ and so 
forth. But most of all did I love a long 
day after the otters along the banks of the 
Lint, or with the huntsmen as they chased 
the deer through the ‘ Forest.’ I had no 
thought then of how God made all creatures. 
I gloried in their agonies, and when I was 
at work on the farm lived the pleasures of 
the chase over again.” 

Frater paused here, but, as I saw he was 
somewhat moved, I said nothing. 

‘Tt was when I had reached my twenty- 
second year that there came to the house of 
old Michael Sawrey, whose farm adjoined 
ours, a niece, Mary. Up to this I had 
thought little of love. I had known the faces 
around me all my life, and of their owners 
some were giddy like myself, and I had 
never thought of them in any other light 
than as applauders of my misdeeds; the 
others openly showed their disapproval of 
my ways. But when I saw Mary I knew 
what love was. ‘The days went by and they 
were happy days. Old Michael let his niece 
do well what she pleased, and she, I trow, 
did not find it wrong to roam the fells with 
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me, elsc would she never have come, for her 
heart was all toward God and duty. So 
there—it was summer, and the scent of the 
heather was over all the land—we walked 
and vowed our vows. I had known our 
fells from childhood, but in those days, a 
lover and beloved, the light in my love’s eye, 
the touch of her hand upon my arm, the 
sweet tones of her voice, were all in all to 
me; I ceased to heed the wide view over 
three counties, and the old desire to visit 
every haunt of moorland creature left my 
blood. And then a change came over me. 
In our favourite trysting place, a dell carved 
out by the mountain stream, where the fern 
fronds broke the smoothness of the rock, 
and the red rowan berries hung over the 
water, I learned to think of God. How 
could I help, being so oft with Mary, and 
she so good? It was a growing time with 
me. 

“Thou wonders to hear me speak so 
much of love. But Quakers love like other 





**Calling them ‘saint,’ ‘ privileged professor,’ and so forth” 
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men. Dearer than life. . . . I would give 
all for her. . . save save the Lord’s will. 
But I have forgotten—I was not a Quaker 
then : that came about thus.” 

“But tell me, my friend,” I interposed, 
“did your parents and her uncle consent to 
your wishes ? ” 

‘« Ay, that they did, for on my side they 
saw the change in me—a change they liked 
and looked upon as Mary’s doing—they had 
been troubled oft at my behavings. And 
old Michael, who was a keen man, had an 
eye, I doubt me not, to outside things, and 
our farm was the best in the township, and I 
an only son. We were to be married the 
next year. One morning Mary came across 
the fields. I can see her dress now, brushing 
against the ripe corn, as I ran by the shippon 
to greet her. 

“©¢ Have you heard ?’ she said. 

‘¢ ¢ Heard what ?’ I answered, for there was 
little news stirring in our parts, and I could 
think of nothing but the havoc a vagrant cur 
had wrought among 
a neighbour’s sheep 
two days before. 

“<«They say that 
Fox, the Quaker, is 
coming to Firbank 
this noon; a many 
people’s going: will 
you go?’ 

“ Now I was ever 
for a walk with Mary. 
I liked her to myself 
best of all, but failing 
that it was better to 
have her in company 
than miss her, so I 
answered ‘ Yes.’ 

“The morning’s 
work done we set off, 
and as we neared the 
place we saw a mul- 
titude of people get- 
ting together, and 
they seemed greatly 
excited. This I could 
not understand, for 
although Fox had 
been holding great 
gatherings across the 
river in Yorkshire, I 
had heard nought of 
the doings. My father 
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had told me not to mind the Quakers—they 
were a crazy lot, and old Michael was cer- 
tainty against them. Well, as we got nearer 

Firbank is a lone spot right on the fell top 
—I looked up and saw a man mounting a 
large stone which stood out of the fell hard 
by the churchyard, but higher up. I was 
thinking what a strange fellow this was, and 
yet withal how striking-looking, when Mary 
whispered me, ‘ That’s Fox.’ ‘Then he began 
to speak, and it was as if it had been the 
middle of the night, all was so still. Although 
(so they told me after) there were over a 
thousand people there—I remember marvel- 
ling whence so many had come—we all heard 
plainly what he said. His voice had some- 
thing searching in it, so that it made me to 
tremble. And, indeed, many folk were so 
affected that they openly burst out into 
great crying and wailing; but this was 
towards the end, when he had spoken some 
three hours or more. A curious thing 
happened midway. Several of the older 
people were listening from the windows of 


“ Then he began to speak” 


the church, and talking somewhat loudly of 
the strangeness of any one speaking in the 
open when he could have the church (they 
must have forgot the number of folk there). 
And Fox heard this, and turned his discourse 
to the meaning of church, showing that the 
true church was a body of Christians, not a 
building. 

“Many had by this time sat down, for 
though they were fatigued with standing 
they would not go away; indeed, I never 
saw such eagerness to listen. At the close 
I pressed through to where the preacher 
stood with one or two others, and thanked 
him, with the thought in my heart that he 
would tell me something more; but though 
he looked fixedly at me (so as almost to 
shame me, his eyes were so piercing) he 
spoke no word, which I thought strange, as 
I could not but be sure he must have seen 
that I was much affected.” 

A fit of coughing here broke Frater’s 
recital, and I rose in order to try and set his 
head more comfortably; but the means of 
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doing this was so small that I had but indif- 
ferent success. Again I saw clenched in his 
hand the piece of writing, and this time I 
almost thought it bore the mark of tears. 

«“ After we left Firbank,” he continued, 
“all was changed. I murmur not. The 
Lord gave me that I had never known before 
—His felt presence; and Mary, she, too, 
believed the truth as we had heard it that 
day. But I lost my father’s love, and I do 
old Michael Sawrey no injustice when I say 
that because of my disgrace at home he 
would have naught to do with me. I was 
to see Mary no more, and she was not one 
to disobey, even for me. We had one last 
meeting, and then I must tell thee the 
rest quickly,” he said, and a deep sorrow 
settled on his face. ‘I would not have thee 
see my weakness—I, who ought to be so 
strong.” 

I got up and laid my hand on his fore- 
head. I could not say anything. I had 
known sorrow, but naught like this. 

Frater smiled his thanks at the touch of 
my hand, and continued: “ Every man has 
his struggle. I had mine. My father had 
told me I could stay if I would renounce 
‘those crazy, new-fangled notions ;’ if not, 
I must go, for he would shelter no Quaker, 
and I knew he would keep his word. So 
I went up on the fells, and there, in the 
place where Mary and I were wont to meet, 
I turned things over in my mind. Below 
me lay the land my father had tilled, and to 
which I was heir; and there, the house that 
held my Mary, who was more to me than 
all. The land I could give up, but Mary 

-and she, too, one of us—that could not be 
the Lord’s will. Yet—yet.... 

“It was over. The clouds still played 
about the moon’s disc; the forest showed a 
black patch upon the hillside as it had done 
all my life; the stream—our stream— 
ran on with no change in its murmuring ; 
around the curlews cried—//ey were not 
leaving their home. But I saw no land 
now, no houses, only One who stood and 
looked at me in love. And the way I had 
so nearly refused, I now of mine own will 
did take, and knew, as if her own dear lips 
had spoken it, that it was Aer way too. 

“I ask thy pardon,” he said, “ that my 
tale lasts so long—it is nigh finished now. 

“Many lonely hours have been my lot 
since then; rough and sometimes unkind 





hands have ministered to my need; I have 
been sick and in danger of death; I have 
hungered for my love—but it has all been 
right. I left my home—and Mary—I 
travelled up and down the land, even into 
other countries ; I spake with all manner of 
men, from Oliver Cromwell at Whitehall, 
just before his death, to the rough seamen 
of Bristol and the poor peasants of Ireland. 
Many grown men have I seen to become as 
little children through the power of the Spirit, 
many children in zeal as men; I have known 
place and power give way to the Light; the 
scorner become the scorned. It is marvel- 
lous in my eyes—the Lord is good. . . . Oh 
that I had been more 

I started from my seat. ‘There was a 
sudden change in my friend—I bent over 
him—the muscles of his face twitched—lI 
put my ear to his lips, and just caught the 
words: ‘ Thy will is—my—delight.” 

* * * + 

Two days after there was a Quaker bury- 
ing, and I followed the body of John Frater 
to the grave. There were many there—all 
Quakers—and I liked their simple service. 
I had expected some outpourings of a 
people’s wrath against the treatment Frater 
and so many more of their number had 
received, but I heard none. On all faces 
there was a glad triumphant expression. 
There was silence at the graveside save that 
a few words were repeated by a young 
delicate looking woman whose face I could 
not see. I do not remember exactly what 
they were, but they began “ God is light, and 
in Him is no darkness.” I thought the 
words themselves of great beauty, but it was. 
the manner of their saying which most 
touched my heart. 

After the funeral I had to go to the jail,. 
and I found the governor waiting for me. 

‘A singular thing,” he said. “I have 
just had news of Justice Rawney’s death.” 

‘“‘Oh,” said I, “he’s dead, is he, but 
why singular ? ” 

‘* Well,” answered the governor, * you 
may not have heard it spoken of, but when 
Frater—the Quaker they’ve been burying to- 
day—-was committed, Justice Rawney spoke 
spitefully to him, so that at last the Quaker 
turned and admonished him. His words 
have slipped my memory now, but I recol- 
lect he said that God would require his life 
from him suddenly within five years. He 
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fell from his horse yesterday and died betore 
they could get him home. It is just want. 
ing five years since the words were-spoken. 
Strange, isn’t it?” 

“ Very strange,” I answered, and thought 
much of it after. 

“« By the bye, Frater asked the jailor to 
let you have everything of his in the cell; he 
said you were his friend. I suppose you’ve 
been kind to him when he’s wanted physick- 
ing. There’s only this: a Bible and a letter ; 
everything elsc, you know, being of value, 
is forfeit.” 

I said my thanks, and when I reached 
home, looked at the two mementos of my 
friend I had brought with me. ‘The Bible 
was much worn. It had an inscription in a 
woman’s writing: “John Frater, 8th Mo. 
1656, from M.” I looked at the letter, and 


saw it was the same I had observed in Frater’s 
hands during his last illness. It were pro- 
fanity for me to set it down here. I should 
not have read it had I known what it con- 
tained, but I am thankful now that I did. 
It was sucha letter as only a true woman can 
write to one man. The date was the year of 
his committal—his friends had not been 
allowed to communicate with him since. I 
knew, as I read it, what it meant. It was 
the expression of an unfathomable love and 
of a triumphant faith. Frater had told me 
what it had cost him to lose his love; I now 
knew what it had cost Mary to let him leave 
her to go to suffering and death. 

Underneath the blotted signature to the 
letter was a text. 

It flashed upon me as I read it who the 
woman at the graveside was. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. JAMES JEFFREY, M.A. 


FIRST SUNDAY 
THE WONDERFUL CHILD 
Read Luke ii. 1-16 

Hymn: ‘ There came a little chi'd” 

UR_ beloved Queen has reigned 
nearly sixty years. She is now 
an old lady. Most of you boys 
and girls know what she is like, 

you have seen her photographs so often in 


the shop windows that if she were to visit 
your neighbourhood you would recognise her 
at once. If, however, you were shown a 
picture of her as a baby you would not know 
it to bethe Queen. But we have no likeness 
of Jesus Christ as we have of almost all the 
kings and queens of the different countries 
of the world, for one of the first acts of a 
new king is to issue a fresh coinage with. his 
own likeness stamped upon it. You can 
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look to-day on the face of Alexander the 
Great and of Julius Czesar and of Napoleon. 
Jesus Christ, although the greatest man who 
ever lived, never issued any coins and so far 
as we know never had His likeness taken. 
If, however, I cannot show you a picture of 
Jesus I can tell you some stories about Him 
which may help you to think of Him as an 
infant and a boy. 

These stories begin with His birth. ‘Thou- 
sands of years before, His birth had been 
foretold to Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden, after they had sinned. It had been 
repeated to Abraham and to David and every 
Jewish mother hoped to be the mother of 
the long promised child. One day a humble 
Jewish maiden, living in Nazareth was visited 
by an angel and told that God was going to 
give her a little son whose name was to be 
Jesus. The girl could scarcely believe that 
she was to be the mother of the Lord. And 
why not? Some of the most celebrated men 
have had very humble parents: a Roman 
general was the son of a slave, Cardinal 
Wolsey was the son of a butcher, Napoleon 
was the son of a country advocate. 

On the night of Jesus’ birth, His mother 
had come to Bethlehem, and finding the inn 
full, had taken lodgings in the stable, and 
there her little boy was born and laid ina 
manger for His cradle. Was it not a curious 
birthplace and a curious cradle for the Child 
who was to be called “the Wonderful, the 
Counsellor, the Mighty God?” The visitor 
to the Castle of Pau, in the south of France, 
is shown a large tortoise shell, the cradle of 
Henry of Navarre, one of the most famous of 
the French kings. Every year travellers from 
all parts of the world visit the humble cottage 
near Ayr where the Scottish poet Burns was 
born, but what is their interest to that of the 
traveller who enters the cave underneath the 
Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem, and 
looks on the silver star set in the floor, 
round which are these words in Latin, “* Here 
Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary”? 

Scarcely any one but Joseph and Mary 
knew what a wonderful child was born into 
the world that night, and yet not very far 
away a strange thing happened. We are told 
that on the night in which Alexander the 
Great was born, the most splendid temple of 
the world was burned-to-. the ground, and 
that his father’s generals gained three great 
victories, two of them over the enemy and 
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one in horse-racing. Something more won- 
derful occurred on the evening when Jesus 
was born. Near Bethlehem some shepherds 
were watching their flocks in the field, 
and spending the night in telling stories as 
these people are fond of doing, when suddenly 
they saw a great light in the heavens, making 
the night like the day, and a beautiful angel 
appeared to them with a message from God 
Himself. The shepherds were frightened by 
the strange appearance, till they heard the 
angel’s voice. It was so soft and gentle. 
‘“‘Fear not, for behold I bring you good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people, for unto you is born this day in the 
city of David, a Saviour who is Christ the 
Lord.” And then he gave them a sign by 
which to find out this wonderful child. While 
his words still lingered in their ears, the 
angel was joined bya great many others who 
filled the air with sweetest music, praising 
God for the birth of the little boy. When 
the bright vision vanished, the shepherds lost 
no time in going to Bethlehem, and great 
was their joy when they entered the stable and 
found Joseph and Mary, and the baby lying 
in the manger. Often, I am sure, in other 
days would these shepherds, as they watched 
their flocks, tell the story of that never-to-be- 
forgotten night, when the angels of God came 
to them and when they saw in that humble 
cradle Jesus Christ the Son of God. It 
should: make Jesus all the more precious to 
you, that he was once a helpless little child 
like yourselves, and knows all your thoughts 
and feelings and ways. 


SECOND EVENING 
THE BOY KING 
Read Matt. ii. 


Hymn: ‘‘ Come all ye faithful” 


WHEN Prince Edward of York, who if spared 
will one day be our king, was born, bells were 
rung, guns were fired, bonfires were lighted, 
and there was general rejoicing over the 
birth of the little Prince. But when Jesus 
was born, who was to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, King of kings and Lord of lords, 
there was no such rejoicing ; the angels, it 
is true, sang His praises, the shepherds alone 
heard the sweet music. In Bethlehem there 
was no excitement, no bells were rung, few 
came to congratulate His parents or to bring 
presents to the young Prince. His birth, 
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however, was not unnoticed. Old Roman 
stories tell of a little boy, born of humble 
parents, who grew up to be a great general, 
and whose nurse foretold his future greatness, 
because she had seen an eagle hovering over 
the child’s head, as he lay beside her in the 
meadows. Something more wonderful than 
that happened when Jesus was born. Away 
in the far East, some men who spent their 
time watchihg the star-studded sky, saw a 
star they had never seen before and wondered 
what it could betoken. All night long, 
from sunset to sunrise, when you are sound 
asleep, eager watchers are keeping their eyes 
fixed on the heavens to report any changes 
they see, and in olden times men believed 
these changes were full of meaning. 

When the Wise Men saw the star in the 
East, they were quite sure that the long 
expected king of the Jews was born at last. 
How they knew this I cannot tell you ; they 
were not Jews, but they were not without 
some knowledge of God. For the Jews had 
carried their sacred books with them into all 
the countries of the world, so that their 
strange history was widely known. It is just 
possible they may have read the words of 
Balaam, “ A star shall come out of Jacob,” 
or God may have spoken to them in some 
way or other. At any rate they made up 
their minds to do homage to this king in his 
own country. As they set out the star kept 
moving in front of them, like the pillar of 
fire that led the Israelites through the wilder- 
ness, until they came to Jerusalem, where it 
disappeared. They felt sure they would 
have no difficulty in finding the young king 
in the capital. Imagine their surprise, when 
they discovered that no one knew anything 
about Him. Very soon it came to the ears 
of the reigning monarch that some men, in 
strange dresses, bearing rich presents, were 
going about the city asking curious questions 
regarding a young king who had just been 
born. Herod, the king, a bad man and a 
cruel tyrant, was both angry and afraid when 
he heard these things, for this child might 
yet become a claimant for the throne. He 
was not long in making up his mind what to 
do. Having discovered where this birth was 
expected to take place, he sent the wise men 
to find the royal infant at Bethlehem, pre- 
tending he meant to do Him honour, though 
all the time he intended to kill Him. 

With great joy the Wise Men hastened to 
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Bethlehem, and to their intense delight there 
was their old friend, the star, going before 
them. Suddenly it stopped, not over the 
finest house in Bethlehem, not over a palace, 
but over a rude stable in the hillside. Eagerly 
entering they saw a young Jewish mother 
with her baby on her knee. Were they dis- 
appointed to have come so far for a sight 
like that? I do not think so; that child 
was a king, the King of the Jews. Kings 
have sometimes been very poor. One who 
claimed to be the king of these islands was 
so poor that he was thankful for a night’s 
rest in a humble cabin, or for a crust of 
bread from any of his friends, many of whom 
were willing to die for him. Before this 
King the Wise Men knelt in homage ; may 
we not add in lowly worship? Opening 
their chests they presented him with rich 
and costly gifts of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh, which you may be sure Joseph and 
Mary carefully treasured. 

Dear children, the same God who led 
these Wise Men to Jesus by a star, is seeking 
to lead you to the Saviour. He has been 
pointing you to Him, by the stories your 
mothers tell you on the Sunday evenings, by 
gentle voices in your own hearts. Have you 
sought this young king? Have you yielded 
your hearts tohim? He is found of all who 
seek him. In Italy it is customary to have 
models of the manger with the baby Jesus 
displayed at Christmas, and little children 
may be seen “kneeling down and asking 
dear little Jesus, their own little brother not 
to forget them.” Here is a beautiful prayer 
for you. 

‘*O come to my heart Lord Jesus. 
is room in my heart for Thee.” 


There 


THIRD EVENING 
THE BOY AT HOME 
Read Proverbs iii. 1-7, 13-18 ; Luke ii. 39-40, 51-52 
Hymn: ‘‘Once in royal David's City” 


Not long after Jesus was born His parents 
brought Him to the temple to present Him 
to God. There was an old man there called 
Simeon, to whom God had given a promise 
that before he died he would see the long- 
expected King of the Jews, and when Mary 
came in with her baby he felt sure this was 
the infant Saviour. With a glad heart he 
took the child into his arms. He had now 
nothing more to live for. He was ready to 
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go home when God was pleased to call him. 
This beautiful story reminds me of an old 
man I once knew. He had a grandson, 
who, when a mere boy, had resolved to be a 
minister. His grandfather’s one desire was 
to live to hear him preach, and when the 
boy grew to manhood, and assisted at the 
communion in the church to which his 
grandfather belonged, his desire was gratified 
and he was ready to die. 

After this interesting scene Joseph and 
Maryreturned to their own home at Nazareth, 
and there Jesus was brought up. We know 
how careful the Queen and Prince Albert 
were about the training and education of 
their children, choosing the best masters for 
them. But this Child, of whom His mother 
expected so much, was brought up in a 
country village. No schools of learning 
could boast of Him as a pupil. His mother 
was His best teacher, and the Bible His best 
lesson-book. Boys and girls, there is no 
teacher like a mother, and no book we so 
associate with her teaching as our old Bible. 

Jesus learned, too, in another school. He 
lived in a beautiful part of the country. 
From the top of the hill above Nazareth, He 
-could see far and wide over the land of His 
people ; lovely flowers covered the hills and 
valleys in spring, the birds sang sweetly in 
the groves, and the boy came to know the 
names and habits of all living things about 
him. The Empress Frederick of Prussia, 
when a girl, was fond of walking in the 
woods round Windsor with her father, the 
late Prince Albert, and in their walks he 
taught her to know the name of every herb 
and plant they came across. 

All that we know of Jesus in these early 
days is from these verses in Luke’s gospel 
and from them we learn : 

First—That he grew older and taller. 
“The child grew and waxed stronger.” He 
did not become a man at once. He did 
not have the look of a man, or the strength 
of a man, when He was a boy. One of the 
most wonderful things about you, boys and 
girls, is the way you grow, each year adding 
an inch or two to your height. And you 
know how proud you will be when youare as 
tall as your father or mother. And Jesus grew 
in the same way, His mother watching with a 
glad heart her little boy growing into a tall 
young man, with a sweet and gentle face, for 
.a beautiful soul always makes a pleasant face. 
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Secondly.—Jesus grew wiser. Children are 
often ignorant and foolish compared with 
grown-up people, and although Jesus was 
the Son of God, He was also Mary’s son, 
and as a boy, He thought as a boy, and He 
spoke as a boy. ‘“ He waxed strong in 
spirit.” We do not expect to find an old 
head on young shoulders. What a task the 
alphabet was when we first tried to master 
it, yet how soon we were able to read easily. 
Jesus grew wiser under His mother’s teaching. 
He learned to read the Bible and to get 
much of it by heart. And He was a diligent 
scholar. He did not idle away His time, but 
did His best to prepare for His future. In 
this He is your pattern; if you grow like 
Jesus you will be sure to grow wiser. 

Thirdly.—Jesus grew better. ‘The grace 
of God was upon Him.” “ He grew in favour 
with God.” <A boy or a girl may grow taller 
and wiser and more beautiful, and yet be 
vain and selfish and cross. Not so Jesus. 
He had a beautiful spirit. Everybody liked 
Him. He never cost His mother an anxious 
thought. He never disobeyed her or told 
her a lie. He made home happy with His 
loving ways and with His thoughtfulness for 
His mother. Would you know the reason 
why Jesus was such a favourite? Here it is. 
‘The grace of God was upon Him.” He gave 
His heart early to God, and sought to please 
Him. A little boy used to spend his holidays 
with a dear old friend, who was pleased to 
hear of his success at school. Often when 
they were sitting by the fireside, the old man 
would say to the boy, “ You are growing very 
wise, see that you grow good.” We say in 
Scotland, “ Better to be good than bonny.” 
It is better to be good than clever, but better 
still, to be like Jesus, growing taller and 
stronger and wiser and better every day. 


FOURTH EVENING 
JESUS IN THE TEMPLE 
Read Luke ii. 41-50 


’ 


Hymn : “ Hushed was the Evening Hymn" 


WE cannot always be children, and we look 
forward to the time when we shall be young 
men and young women. In His mother’s 
home Jesus reached the age when the young 
Jew was regarded as no longer a boy. When 
a Roman boy was done with school he threw 
aside his boyish clothes and wore the dress 
ofa man. Jewish boys were taught to re- 
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THE HOLY CHILD JESUS 


gard this time of life very seriously. Up to 
their twelfth year their parents had done all 
their religious duties for them. They had 
gone up to the yearly feasts at Jerusalem and 
offered sacrifices for them. But when a 
Jewish boy was twelve years old, he had to 
do that for himself. It is not easy to imagine 
the feelings of a young Jew at that age. It 
meant his first visit to the capital and to the 
temple. I know how eagerly boys and girls 
look forward to their first visit to London or 
Edinburgh. But neither London nor Edin- 
burgh has so much to interest us,as Jerusalem 
had for the young Jew. It was “the city of 
the great king ;” ‘the joy of the whole earth.” 
There was the Temple, the holiest place in 
the world. The long expected day came 
at last, and Jesus, dressed as a young man, 
set out with His parents on this memorable 
visit. 

It was Passover time. The roads were 
crowded with pilgrims singing their psalms, 
as the Russian pilgrims do, on their way to 
keep Easter at Jerusalem. From the top of 
a hill a few miles to the north of the city, 
they would get their first view of Jerusalem, 
never to be forgotten by the traveller. When 
our own Richard Cceur de Lion came in 
sight of Jerusalen, he buried his face in his 
hands and said: “Ah, Lord God, I pray 
that I may never see thy Holy City if I may 
not rescue it from the hands of thine 
enemies.” ‘The historian tells that when 
Luther, “ came in sight of Rome, consecrated 
as it had been by the blood of saints and 
martyrs, he flung himself on his knees in a 
burst of emotion.” 

We do not know what Jesus felt when He 
saw the city of His fathers for the first time, 
nor how He spent His time there. I am 
sure He was a great deal in the Temple, and 
that the time passed quickly and happily 
away. At the end of the feast His parents 
prepared to return home. Mary, we might 
think, would never let Jesus out of her sight, 
but He was no longer a boy, so that it is not 
surprising that He was not missed at the 
start. They thought He was with some of 
their friends. When, however, He was still 
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missing at the close of the day, she became 
anxious and went in search of Him. He 
was nowhere to be found, and she had to go 
back to Jerusalem with a sorrowful heart. 
It was not till the third day that His parents 
thought of going to the ‘Temple, and there, 
in one of the rooms, they found their dear 
Son, sitting amongst the professors and 


ministers, listening to their lectures and 
asking searching questions. Never before 


had these learned men had such questions 
put to them, and they wondered where this 
boy had acquired His knowledge. ‘They did 
not know that God was His teacher, and he 
who is taught of God soon becomes wiser 
than all his teachers. 

Glad as Mary was to see her Son, she 
could not help gently chiding Him, the first 
time, I think, she had ever done so, “Son, 
why hast Thou thus dealt with us?” Her 
sorrow was great because her love was great. 
She was beginning to feel that her Son was 
getting beyond her, and was thinking of 
other things than His mother and His home. 
Fancy her surprise when He said, so quietly, 
“* How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business ? ” 
or, as in the revised version, “in my Father’s 
house?” Have you forgotten who my Father 


is? Have you forgotten the story of my 
birth? I love you still, but I love God my 


Father better. Happy as I have been in 
your home, I like better to be in my Father’s 
home, hearing about Him. He has sent me 
into the world, He has given me a work to 
do, and I must begin to do that. 

Dear boys and girls, remember that God 
is your Father. Some of you have lost your 
fathers, but Jesus has taught you to say, 
“Our Father, which art in heaven.” Do all 
that you can to please that Father. There are 
two ways you can do so, in which Jesus is 
your pattern. You can love His house, and 
you can be obedient and kind and loving 
and helpful to your parents, for remember 
what is said of Jesus at the close of this 
chapter. ‘He went down with them and 
came to Nazareth, and was subject unto 
them.” 











SUNDAY IN 


CAMBRIDGE 


By M. MARGARET HAMMOND 


VEN in these days, when Fellowships 
are not forfeited by marriage and 
bicycles are jostled by perambulators, 
the life of a University is quite dis- 

stinct from that of other towns. A compre- 
hensive friendliness may partly account for 
this ; however large the society, there are 
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always underlying links which serve to make 
people glad to meet each other, if only from 
the fact that they are connected with the 
same college, attending the same lectures, 
or interested in the same professorial ap- 
pointment. 

But though even social gatherings have 
their University characteristics, the ordinary 
life of the place affords many examples of 
these distinguishing marks. Sunday is the 


We will therefore imagine 
ourselves to be staying with Cambridge 
friends for a Sunday in the May term. One 
of our party has a nephew at Pembroke, a 
college moderate in size but quickly rising 
in importance, and he invites us to break- 
fast in his rooms to meet several of his 
undergraduate friends. 

As we pass through the front court we 
are constrained to pause and admire the 
perfectly kept grass, and the beauty of the 
flower- borders which are brighter and fresher 
than those in almost any other college. 
Arrived at our destination, and _ having 
obeyed the command to “ knock and enter,” 
we find ourselves in a charming old room 
which glories in a carved stone fireplace, 
mullioned windows, and an oak beam. It 
contains also at the present moment five 
large, cheerful and healthy undergraduates, 
who proceed to make most satisfactory in- 
roads upon the portentous breakfast which 
had somewhat appalled us by its likeness 
to a very substantial luncheon, with tea, 
coffee, and rolls in addiiion. 

Having tried our best to do justice to 
this excellent meal, we wend our way towards 
King’s College Chapel, wishing to have time 
to examine the magnificent building before 
service begins. It is a glorious morning, 
and the exterior is seen at its very best, the 
many pinnacles standing out almost white 
against the deep blue of the sky. The 
distance from Pembroke to King’s, though 
quite short, is on this occasion rather fa- 
tiguing owing to the excessive heat ; and to 
step out of the broiling sun into the chill 
and dusky ante-chapel is bliss indeed. 

There is in King’s Chapel a more truly 
‘dim religious light ” than in most buildings. 
All the windows are of ancient stained glass, 
and their size is such as to require a rather 
close network of strengthening bars. When 
here and there the sun contrives to shine in 
through the glass and throw a brilliant patch 
of blue or red upon the opposite wall, the 
contrast is splendid to behold. 

We are almost as deeply impressed by the 
air of great antiquity which pervades the 


really typical day. 
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building, as by its extraordinary stateliness 
and beauty. In but few of the really much 
older churches that we have seen from time 
to time have we experienced this peculiar 
feeling of awed solemnity which is the special 
gift of the spirit of the past. We have time 
to notice the one tiny madonna, which, being 
in the centre of a rose, escaped the de- 
structive eyes of Cromwell’s soldiers ; and 
to grieve over the numberless stone niches 
which have been deprived of their statues. 
Then the congregation begins to assemble, 
and much of the solemnity is gone. We are 
given good seats in the stalls, and take the 
opportunity of examining the. exquisite fan- 
like design of the vaulting, which is scarcely 
matched by any other in England. ‘The 
chapel is lit by slender candles placed in 
brass sockets affixed to the choir and various 
other stalls, and we feel some sympathy for 
those persons who sit near enough to have 
their garments spotted with candle grease. 
If the arrival of the congregation takes 
away from our feeling of solemnity, the 
beginning of the service most certainly brings 
XXVI—13 
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it back again. In no other chapel in Cam- 
bridge is singing heard to such perfection as 
beneath the lofty roof of King’s ; and in no 
other choir are there to be found boys with 
such sweet, clear and refined voices, for 
King’s is the only College which has a 
boarding-school for its choir boys, who are 
consequently, as a rule, the sons of gentle- 
men, 

There is, however, one drawback to King’s 
Chapel Service, from a University point of 
view ; building and music may be almost 
perfect, but we feel as if in a cathedral rather 
than in a college chapel. The Provost and 
Vice-Provost, a few Fellows and perhaps 
sixty undergraduates, may be there in white 
surplices, but the main body of the congrega- 
tion is composed of black-coated men, and 
brightly.dressed women, as that of any 
ordinary church might be. Still, the service 
is very reverent and beautiful, and one long 
to be remembered. 

Our next engagement is to have luncheon 
at Trinity Lodge, and we determine to pass 
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away the intervening time among the shady 
trees of the “ Backs,” as the paddocks, river, 
and grassy paths at the back of the 
colleges, are collectively named. Here 
we are so fortunate as to meet a Fellow of 
Trinity, who takes us into the “ Round 
About,” or Trinity Fellows’ Garden, which 
is more used on Sunday than perhaps on 
any other day in the week, it being a favourite 
place of meeting for those Fellows who, 
with their wives and friends, have been at 
morning chapel. 

It is a truly enchanting garden, very large, 
with not many paths, but a lovely stretch of 
soft velvet-like grass ; enough trees and high 
shrubs to make it easy for us to lose each 
other ; and a gocd sprinkling of comfortable 
seats placed in convenient and shady spots. 

The flower borders are tended with care, 
and contain many rare and old-fashioned 
plants ; there is also a sort of wilderness, or 
rather paradise, for children, where, amongst 
the tall grasses, grow cowslips, primroses, 
wild hyacinths, and buttercups innumerable. 

Here the children of the College may 
happily disport themselves, while their parents 
sit or stroll about in a manner more suited 
to their age and dignity. 

According to his invariable habit when we 
most desire him to loiter, Time flies, and we 
are forced to leave this “ Round About ” of 
many and various delights. ‘To walk up under 
the limes of the celebrated Trinity Avenue 
is something of a consolation, as is the kind 
reception we meet with at the Master’s 
Lodge. 

After luncheon we are glad to have suffi- 
cient leisure to see the State drawing-room, 
with its original portraits of Henry VIII., 
Queen Elizabeth, Queen Mary, the little 
Duke of Gloucester, former masters of the 
College, and many other celebrities. We 
also manage just to take a peep at the bed- 
room which was occupied by Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort when they visited 
this Royal residence not long after their 
marriage. 

Then we speed off to the University 
Church, a minute portion of which appears 
on the right hand side of our view of King’s 
Parade, to hear the sermon which begins at 
the. unholy hour of 2.15, when most people 
are more inclined to slumber than to listen 
to a long discourse. Some of the congrega- 
tion are not kept awake even by the hard- 


ness of the seats, but the majority listen 
with interest, particularly when, as on the 
present occasion, the preacher is Dr. A. J. 
Mason, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
Fellow of Jesus College and formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College. 

This, being Trinity Sunday, is a ‘Scarlet 
Day,” which means that all doctors, whether 
of divinity, law, medicine, letters, or science, 
will wear scarlet instead of black gowns, 
some of them having also very picturesque 
black velvet hats of the beefeater descrip- 
tion. 

On entering the church we notice that the 
pulpit is moved in front of the centre of the 
chancel steps, to enable the preacher to have 
command of the whole of the building, except 
indeed the choir. A sort of double gridiron, 
fastened to one of the front pews of the nave, 
next attracts our attention ; to all appearance 
it must be intended for the forcible detention 
of persons desirous of escaping attendance 
at the sermon. Weare, however, enlightened 
as to its use when we see the proctors come 
in, followed by their attendants (commonly 
known as “bull-dogs ”) carrying books of 
ancient University records, which they pro- 
ceed to hang upon the gridiron. 

Next we learn that the galleries are given 
up to undergraduates, the nave to members 
of the Senate and Professors, and the choir 
stalls to Heads of Houses and Doctors. 

The relations—chiefly feminine—of mem- 
bers of the University, sit in the south, and 
such persons as are connected with the town 
only, in the north aisle. 

The clock strikes the quarter, the organ 
heralds the approach of the procession which 
has formed in the Senate House, just across 
the road (as may be seen in our illustration), 
and now enters the west door. 

This procession being, as far as the cere- 
monial part of the service is concerned, the 
most striking feature of the proceedings, we 
feel it allowable to turn round and watch its 
entrance. First appear the two Esquire 
Bedells, bearing their handsome silver maces 
before the Vice-Chancellor and the Preacher. 
These are followed by a double line of Heads 
of Houses, Doctors, and Professors, walking 
in academical order. ‘To the most frivolous 
this would be an attractive spectacle, if only 
from the variety of brilliant gowns and hoods, 
while the more sober-minded would regard 
as a privilege the opportunity of seeing at 
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one time so many distinguished men. Pro- 
minent among them is Professor Sir George 
Stokes, Fellow, and formerly President, of 
the Royal Society, and for some years Mem- 
ber of Parliament for the University. 

All having found their seats, the service 
begins. First there is a hymn, and then 
the bidding prayer, in the course of which it 
is curious to hear the preacher, after praying 
for the Universities and all colleges therein, 
add “ and as in private duty bound, for the 
Religious Foundation of Jesus College and 
the Royal and Religious Foundation of 
Trinity College,” these being the two colleges 
with which the present preacher happens to 
be connected. 

Then begins the sermon, which generally 
lasts rather over three-quarters of an hour, 
and is occasionally so powerful and sugges- 
tive as to seem all too short to many mem- 
bers of the congregation. On this particular 
Sunday, we at all events are sorry when it 
comes to an end. 

The Blessing is given, and the congre- 
gation disperses, forming, when outside the 
church, into many bright and animated 
groups, as residents meet friends whom they 
had not known to be in Cambridge, and 


undergraduates rejoin the sisters.and cousins 
who have come up for the gaieties of the 
Term. 

Many of the visitors go on immediately 
to the afternoon service in King’s Chapel, 
but as our capabilities of attending have 
their limits, and we much dislike going to 
Church merely with a view to sight-seeing, 
we return home and secure a quiet hour for 
rest, and reflection upon the events of the 
day. So far we have been most delighted 
with the beauty of the architecture and the 
music of King’s Chapel: and most im- 
pressed by the University Sermon, the in- 
trinsic value of which was enhanced by its 
characteristic surroundings. 

We have tea with a friend at Jesus College 
and are shown the beautiful arches which 
have recently been discovered in the cloister 
wall. They must have originally belonged 
to the nunnery of St. Rhadegund, and there- 
fore have been built in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

The hour for service in Trinity College 
Chapel is now drawing near, and we are 
obliged to hurry off, in order to secure the 
seats apportioned to us. 

We are just in time, and our first impulse 
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(happily restrained) is to exclaim at the con- 
trast between Trinity and King’s Chapels. 
Here we have a light and not very cool 
ante-chapel, containing statues of several 


eminent members of the College, that of 


Newton standing out clear and commanding 
among the rest. 

On getting into the Chapel itself, we are 
somewhat bewildered at having to pass along 
a narrow lane, hedged in on either side by a 
mass of men in white surplices. 

When at last we reach our seats at the 
east end of the building, and have time to 
look round at walls and roof, we seem to 
see gold and colours wherever there is room 
for either: even the flat roof has painted 
upon it the history of the creation. The 
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windows are fitted with portraits 
of saints and other historical per- 
sonages who have helped on the 
cause of education. Below them 
is oak panelling so grooved as to 
discourage those who sit in the 
stalls from ever leaning back. 

Even after the service has begun 
we notice two men walking slowly 
down the chapel, holding large 
sheets of paper which they appa- 
rently spend their time in pricking. 

These are the “‘ markers,” whose 
duty it is to “prick in” every 
undergraduate who is_ present. 
The speed with which they learn 
to know the new faces is extraor- 
dinary. It is said that they are 
only given one week at the be- 
ginning of the October Term in 
which to learn to identify the 
hundred and fifty, or two hundred, 
freshmen who then come up. 

When the organ begins, we 
admire the excellence of its tone 
but cannot help regretting that 
more attention was not given to 
the acoustic properties of the 
chapel when it was built. In the 
same way, we feel that justice is 
not done to the well-trained singing 
of the choir. 

But there is no room for regret 
when a well-known hymn is sung, 
for in singing it the greater part 
of the five or six hundred men 
join, and the volume of sound is 
simply magnificent. ‘There is no 
irreverence: it is not shouted, but sung with 
vigour and enjoyment, and gives us the im- 
pression that to many of the men it brings 
a backward glimpse of home Sundays and 
family gatherings. 

The service over, the voluntary begins 
and the choir march out, closely followed 
by the Master, Vice-master, and a long 
procession of Fellows who walk in order 
of seniority, all the undergraduates standing 
meanwhile. 

Next, the undergraduates themselves pour 
out of their seats, and when this continuous 
white stream has passed into the ante-chapel, 
the Bachelors of Arts and the Scholars 
of the College disappear, and the ladies and 
visitors in general are able to leave. 
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The scene in the Ante-Chapel is a curious 
one, as continual recognitions, handshakings, 
and introductions go on between members 
of the crowd, who attend much more to each 
other than to the beautiful strains of the 
organ, which is still being played. We do 
not spend much time in observing the 
manners and customs of the ante-chapel, 
but hurry across the Great Court, and up 
to the gallery which overlooks the Dining 
Hall, reaching it in time to get a good view. 
Waiters are already scurrying about ; soon 
the gong sounds, and many men in gowns 
appear, the Fellows of the College and their 
guests going up to one or other of the two 
high tables which are placed on a dais and 
stand across the Hall. All the other tables 
are at right angles to these. At one sit the 
Bachelors of Arts, and at the others the 
Third Year men. We are informed that the 
unfortunate Freshmen have to dine at 4.30, 
and the Second Year at 5.30, that being the 
only way to fit in the whole number of men 
on Sundays. 

As usual on Sunday, the Master dines in 
Hall, and he and the Vice-master read anti- 


phonally a long Latin grace. This over, 
all sit down, and are, in what seems an 
incredibly short space of time, supplied with 
their first course. To see the rapidity and 
order with which the joints are carved, and 
meat and vegtables served out to the flying 
waiters, is most amusing ; but we are keeping 
the best place of observation, and the gallery 
is crowded with envious visitors, so we 
modestly withdraw, and go home to our un- 
eventful supper. 

Again there is time to review our ex- 
periences of the day; and now we feel that 
the most wonderful has been the service in 
Trinity Chapel. It is impossible to see 
unmoved some five or six hundred young 
men, who probably represent a considerable 
portion of the future strength, wealth, in- 
tellect and power of England. The service 
is to the full as reverent as that at King’s, 
and far more impressive, in spite of the in- 
feriority of the building. 

Among all the scenes of this memorable 
Sunday, the Evening Service in Trinity 
Chapel will always stand out as the finest of 
them all. 





THE BIRTHDAY 


By W. TREGO WEBB 


ALICE in her tiny bed, 
All her pillow garlanded 
With her tresses’ trailing gold, 
Woke with cheeks of rosy cheer 
On the happy, happy prime 
Of a long-expected time : 
For the dilatory year 
Round at last had rolled. 


Peering through the twilight gloom 

Of the dim, mysterious room, 

Hushed, with wide blue eyes, she lay, 

Then, O joy! a thought of glee 

‘Took her with a sudden glow ; 

Softly to herself and low, 

“It’s my birthday,” whispered she, 
**T am four to-day.” 


Ah! what visions of delight 
Float before her happy sight, 
Birthday fees of picture-books, 
Dolls and toys—till, where she lies 
Tired of thinking overmuch, 
Sleep once more with shadowy touch 
Gently veils the sunny looks, 

Shuts the laughing eyes. 


Alice! may your years far hence 
Keep their childhood’s innocence ; 
So, on that last Darkness deep 
When your fading gaze is bent, 
Softly to yourself, ‘“* To-day 

Is my birthday,” you will say ; 
Then with smile of sweet content 


Fall on happy sleep. 











Horwich Cathedral 


By THE VERY REv. WILLIAM LEFROY, D.D., DEAN oF Norwicu 


FIRST PAPER 


T is no exaggeration to state that the 
ancient edifice whose story is now to 
be so briefly told is amongst the most 
interesting of all our great English 

cathedrals. It has weathered eight centuries 
of our national life. It has survived some of 
the most violent changes in our social, poli- 
tical, and religious history. It has witnessed 
scenes which would inspire the imagina- 
tion of the poet, the genius of the painter, 
and arouse the sorrow of the saint. It has 
welcomed to the worship of Almighty God, 
beneath its storied roof, several of the Sove- 
reigns of England. It has continued to 
exhibit the original Norman plan to a greater 
degree than any other edifice of the same 
magnitude in England, and, while it can- 
not boast of a crypt or (now) of a Lady 
Chapel, yet it retains treasures and features 
which in England are unique, alike in their 
nature and extent. It represents, in a very 
rare and remarkable degree, what are so 
often found in individual, social, political, 
and religious life—viz., the way in which 
adversity may minister to advancement, 
disaster to development, and even calamity 
to order, to beauty, to stability. Such broad 
facts and general principles may fairly intro- 
duce some special ideas, which, as_ they 
appeal to our mental and moral nature, arouse 
both sympathy and curiosity, each of which is 
essential, if a visit to a great Norman Cathedral 
is to be instructive and enjoyable. 

Reversing the order of incident, by giving 

precedence to experience, one cannot but be 


interested by remembering the place this 
Cathedral occupied in the favour of cur 
Sovereigns. 

The central tower was struck by lightning 
in 1271, just one hundred years after the con- 
flagration which constrained Bishop William 
de Turbe to vow that he would not go further 
than twelve leagues from his church unless 
compelled by absolute necessity until it was 
restored. He is said to have taken his seat 
daily in a chair at the door of the cathedral 
to ask contributions for its repair, and with 
such success that it was completely restored 
in two years. In the August of 1272, the 
great church was assailed by a deadlier flame 
than that ofelectricity. The lightning flashes 
of passion, in the hearts of men who repre- 
sented the traditional feud between the 
citizens and the denizens of the monastery 
kindled a conflagration, which consumed 
well-nigh everything except the cathedral 
itself. ‘‘ For three days,” we learn, “the 
citizens continued burning, slaying, and com- 
mitting depredations.” This riot was so great 
and its growth so probable that Henry III. 
visited the city; took a personal share in 
the repression of disorder, and ere he left 
for Bury St. Edmunds, where he became mor- 
tally ill, he no doubt visited the cathedral. 
The mischief, so far as it affected the structure, 
was repaired, and the church was re-dedicated 
in the episcopate of William de Middleton in 
1278. The day of his consecration and 
enthronement—Advent Sunday—was set 
apart for the larger function. There were 
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then present, Edward I. and Queen Eleanora 
of Castile—a Sovereign who was as ardent a 
patroness of literature as she was of tapestry. 
There were also present the Bishops of 
London, Hereford, and Waterford, each of 
whom consecrated an altar in the cathedral— 
a function which shows that six hundred years 
ago episcopal etiquette was hardly as rigid 
and restrictive as it is known to be now. 
Edward III. and Queen Philippa visited 
Norfolk in 1340, the Queen prolonging her 
stay, encouraging industry, and honouring 
the citizens, from February to Easter. Four 
years later, their Majesties vouchsafed to 
honour Norwich, residing probably at the 
Prior’s country-house at Trowse-Newton, and 
although we have no record of her appearance 
in the cathedral, it is in the highest degree 
improbable that she would be the guest of 
the Prior, occupy his surburban house, and 
In 1350, 
Edward the Black Prince was present at a 
tournament. In 1383, Richard II. and his 
Queen “ went a progress ” which reached its 
highest when they arrived in Norwich. In 
1448, Henry VI. entered the city on Satur- 
day, June 16, and took his departure on the 
Sunday. A little more than twelve months 
later his Majesty revisited the city by St. 
Benet’s gates, and having stayed over the 
Sunday, till Monday night was entertained 
at the cost of the Bishop, the Prior, the 
Mayor and Commons. In 1469. we find 
Edward IV. here, and fourteen years later 
Richard III. In 1486 Henry VII. was in 
the city, ‘‘ where he kept his Christmas Day,” 
and, while we know that the nobility were 
lodged at different places in the city and its 
neighbourhood, we also know that “ the King 
kept his court at the Priory,” a considerable 
portion of which is in the present Deanery. 
Once again, Norwich and its great church was 
visited in 1578 by Queen Elizabeth. Sir 
Thomas Browne states that, to mark the royal 
visit the north wall of the cloister was ‘“hand- 
somely beautified with the arms of some of 
the nobility in their proper colours with their 
crests, mantlings, supporters, and the whole 
achievement quartered with the several coats 
of their matches, drawn very large from the 
upper part of the wall, and took up about 
half of the wall. .... They made a very 
handsome show, especially at that time when 
the cloister windows were painted unto the 
cross-bars.. . . . But in the late times when 
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the lead was faulty and the stonework de- 
cayed, the rain, falling upon the wall, washed 
them away.” The presence of Queen Eliza- 
beth is perpetuated by a fact which is more 
durable than the work of the illuminator. 
“Queen Elizabeth’s Seat” is within the 
Sanctuary, and in the bay nearest to the spot 
where the bones of Sir Thomas Erpingham 
lie. The adjacent column shows signs of steps 
having been erected there. The Queen’s 
seat was immediately in front of a hagio- 
scope which is below the Confessio or Relic 
Chapel, a bridge spanning the processional 
path at this point. These structural facts 
exist. They are not likely ever to disappear. 
Archeology is vigilant in observing the 
“ restorations ” which, adopting this delusive 
euphemism, begin by turning an ancient 
building upside down, and ending by turning 
it inside out. The locus of “ Queen Elizabeth’s 
Seat ” is known, definite, traceable. It pleads, 
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with silent pathos, to be let alone. Between 
1578 and 1894, the cathedral has not been 
honoured by a visit from royalty. But in 
July, 1895, his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales came to the cathedral, to unveil the 
Bishop Pelham Memorial Throne, and since 
that date it has been favoured by two visits 
from their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of York. The Princess Louise has 
also gone once to the cathedral, and each 
and all manifested the keenest interest in its 
noble proportions, its Norman style, and its 
unique treasures. 

The reader may probably confess to mild 
surprise that the city and Cathedral of Nor- 
wich should have been visited by Henry III., 
by Edward I. and Queen Eleanora of 
Castile, by Edward III. and Queen Philippa, 
by several succeeding sovereigns of England, 
and by Queen Elizabeth. Nor will his sur- 
prise be chastened by recalling the different 
conditions under which locomotion was 
effected in these centuries, from those which 
prevail now. But if we remember that 
Norwich was once the second city in the 
kingdom, we shall understand the important 
position it attained in our national life, and 
that its greatest institution and most in- 
fluential moral agency attracted even royal 
attention and enjoyed royal sympathy. 

Still more interesting is the ecclesiastical 


side of its history, restricted as our view 
must be by such considerations as the witness 
it bears to the principle of consolidation ; 
the immediate cause of its erection,-:and its 
structural unity. Norwich Cathedral was 
not begun, say, like Truro in our own day, 
as the local expression of local need, conse- 
quent upon the bisection of an old and the 
erection of anew diocese. It was rather the 
outcome, on a vaster scale than had ever 
been attempted in East Anglia, of previous 
efforts. The place had grown in numbers, 
in influence, in industries, in opulence. The 
Church should exhibit and exalt the expan- 
sion of local life. It should further gather 
up into its splendid enterprise all that had 
enriched the past, and by consolidation and 
the immortal vitalities of life, organic and 
corporate, it should transfer all, in nobler 
measure than had yet been possible, to the 
future. To Herbert de Losinga this high 
and pregnant work was entrusted. The See 
of Norwich, founded in 1094—two short years 
before Herbert laid the first stone of the 
cathedral—-was the outcome of a smaller 
episcopate, localised in Thetford, in 1075; 
Thetford looked back to the union of the 
earlier Sees of Dunwich and Elmhan, 
at the latter place, in 870, and to their 
separate existence in 673; these looked back 
to the original foundation of the See at 
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Dunwich, in 63¢. Thus, we see in Norwich 
the growth of East Anglian episcopacy, the 
expansion of its territorial area, and _ its 
unique official sides. Dunwich, Elmham 
and Thetford were preparations for Norwich. 
And it is no disparagement of the holy men 
who laboured in Dunwich (Domnoc) twelve 
hundred years ago to say of them, what may 
be said of their successors in the later Sees, 
that each and all were unconscious of the 
pregnant power of their fertile and faithful 
work. Men who love God, and who give 
their lives for His cause, are content to work 
in the moral twilight of hope, as well as the 
gloom of darkness. Such souls, strong in 
their sense of the Eternal, possess themselves 
in patience, and, inspired by love, by duty, 
and by God, they leave re- 
sults to Him. Such were 
Felix, the Burgundian, who” 
first brought Christianity 
to East Anglia, and Fur- 
seus, the Irishman, whose 
visions and vigils, so far 
from encouraging in hima 
merely contemplative life, 
inspired him to preach the 
Gospel, to organise his 
converts, and to build 
monasteries, for the ac- 
tivities of sacred service. 
Thus Felix and Furseus 
prepared the way of the 
Lord for Herbert and his 
work. 

The immediate cause 
of de Losinga’s munificent 
and constructive purpose 
is believed to have been 
“an act of penance.” 
Traffic in bishoprics is 
not possible even in an 
age which still condones 
traffic in benefices. But 
in the Norman period, 
both were freely practised. 
Indeed, simony defiled 
and degraded the primi- 
tive Church, and painfully 
early in the sub-apostolic 
period, Eusebius states 
that Novatian obtained 
the See of Rome _ by 
corrupt practices, in 
257. Simoniacal compacts 


appear amongst the Arians in 330, and St. 
Basil censures them in 370; St. Isidore 
of Pelusium, St. Chrysostom, Sulpitius 
Severus and St. Jerome, in 400. <Augus- 
tine burns with indignation against this 
unholy venality. But we pass on to say 
that “the practice cf selling the great 
offices of Church and State had come back 
with William Rufus, and bishoprics were once 
more offered to the highest bidder. The 
price was always enormous, and only they 
who had inherited large fortunes or amassed 
them were in a position to treat for the 
larger prizes.” ‘he King kept bishoprics 
vacant and appropriated their endowments 
until he was induced by a sufficiently large 
fee to exercise his patronage. 
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Herbert de Losinga’s episcopal life—so 
strong, so varied, so fertile—was blighted 
by the commission of this sin, at its high 
official start. He paid £1900 for the 
Bishopric of Thetford, and the Abbacy of 
Winchester was thrown in for his father. 
But Archbishop Anselm—learned, righteous, 
fearless—withstood both King and Bishop. 
Through his vindication of honour and of 
purity, Herbert is said to have engaged to 
Pope Urban that he 
would build a cathe- 
dral at Norwich, a 
great church at Lynn 
and at North Elm- 
ham, and a greater 
than either at Yar- 
mouth. That he ful- 
filled his engagement, 
nobly and munili- 
cently, is true. Pro- 
bably, the Roman 
sacrament of penance 
was never so fertile, 
in any age, or place, 
as it was when, in 
1096, Herbert de Lo- 
singa laid the first 
stone of the great 
Norman Church, 
which is more utilised 
to-day than at any 
period in the eight 
centuries of its history 
and existence. 

There are some 
men who ever de- 
light in contemplat- 
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ing the great side 
of all things in 
life, in nature, in 


art, in 
politics, 
Such mien generally revel in 
great achievements. ‘The founder of Nor- 
wich Cathedral was such a man. From 
the first, he planned his work, and while 
he accomplished the greatest section of 
it, and others completed what he left 
undone, yet it was his design which they 
developed and completed. This has given 
to Norwich Cathedral that impression of 
unity which marks it off from other in- 
spiriting’ constructions: ‘To Herbert are 
attributed the choir, the first stage of the 


history, in 
science, in 
in religion. 
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noble tower, the north and south transepts 
(the chapels which once radiated from each, 
but one of which has long since disappeared, ) 
the nave, as far as the west side of the pre- 
sent screen, together with the three sombre 
apsidal chapels, known as the Chapel of the 
Sacred Name on the north, the Lady Chapel 
on the east, and St. Luke’s Chapel on the 
south. And yet it has been doubted whether 
the Norman Lady Chapel was ever erected. 
It is true, the founda- 
tions have been dis- 
covered. Their apsi- 
dal outlines are with- 
in the rectangular 
foundations of the 
later Early English 
fabric, which was 
built. by the Bishop 
Walter de Suffield, 
who held the See from 
1245 to 1257. Is it 
probable that Suffield 
would have destroyed 
the Lady Chapel, 
which existed but 150 
years, to erect his 
own? Is it reason- 
able to suppose that 
such a difficult and 
destructive work 
would be undertaken 
after such a_ brief 
experience of its ex- 
istence and_ utility ? 
Do men _ dilapidate 
structures solidly 
built as were these 
apsidal chapels one 
hundred years or so 
after their erection ? 
Such inquiries may 
have a fair show of 
reason. Theyare best, becausefinallyanswered 
by indisputable history. This we have in one 
of the most precious manuscripts belonging 
to Norwich Cathedral, and lodged safely in 
its treasury. It is known as the “ Registrum 
Primum.” Extracts from it were made by 
the learned Chapter Clerk, Dr. W. T. Bensly, 
and they were printed and circulated at the 
octo-centenary commemoration, in July 1896. 
One of these extracts settles a point which 
has long been in dispute, viz., the exact posi- 
tion of the foundation-stone of the great 
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edifice. In settling this, it renders the com- 
pletion of the Norman Lady Chapel all but 
certain. The passage referred to runs thus: 
—‘ He began the work of his church in a 
place where is now the Chapel of the Blessed 
Mary, nearly in the middle of that chapel, 
and there he made an altar in honour of the 
Holy Saviour, and laid the stone in his 
work, on which was written, ‘In the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, Amen, I, Herbert the 
Bishop, have placed this stone.’” These 
words show that Herbert de Losinga began 
his great work in the Lady Chapel, and we 
cannot doubt that he continued to work 
westward. Is it probable that, having laid 
the first stone, and the foundations, he 
would break off his work and resume opera- 
tions on the margin of the Processional 
Path, raising the apse, &c., but leaving in- 
complete ‘‘ the Chapel of the Blessed Mary,” 
and this when the cultus of the Virgin was 
rising in Western Europe? This is surely 
a violent assumption. It ought to dis- 





appear on the production of the evidence 
afforded by the ‘“Registrum Primum.” 
Meanwhile, we are confronted with the fact 
that, within a century and a half the original 
Lady Chapel was displaced and a larger 
edifice erected. Here we must remember 
the great fire of 1171. It is believed that it 
consumed the original Lady Chapel, and 
hence it was that, with the cultus of the 
Blessed Virgin on the ascending scale, Walter 
de Suffield erected the Lady Chapel, which, 
later on, Gardiner demolished. With regard 
to the magnificent enterprise of Herbert de 
Losinga, we have a series of facts, every one 
of them being an inspiration after the lapse 
of eight centuries. We know that he began 
the work which is associated with his name 
in 1096 and in five years the choir was 
opened for divine service ; sixty monks _per- 
formed the sacred offices ; and with but little 
interruption, prayers, praises, sacraments, 
and services have been rendered ever since 
to the honour of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity. 


THE GODS ARRIVE 


By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, Aurtuor oF “Joanna TRAILL, SPINSTER,” AND 
“THE YEARS THAT THE LocusT HATH EATEN” 


CHAPTER V 

ATHERINE climbed the lodging- 

house stairs in a tumult. She had 

swept the whole gamut of feeling 

during her walk from Park Lane 

with Franklin ; and one by one she recalled 
her emotions. The sense of liberty, relief, 
protection his presence had given her; the 
fall from exultation at his allusion to pro- 
fessional women ; pride in his will dominat- 
ing hers; fear lest after all she could not 
move him; rage that he should so easily 
move her; and beneath it all a conscious 
happiness that she loved a man who was 
worthy of her love; a happy consciousness 
that she had roused his interest. Could 
she doubt that he had begun to care for 
her? His manner that night had spoken 
loudly. It would not be difficult to win 
love; circumstances were for her. They 


met almost daily; he could not fail to see 
her growing influence with the people ; and 
the book she was writing would convince 
him that she was not a mere sentimentalist. 
Her heart beat and she saw her triumph 
before her. 

She stood a moment before the sitting- 
room, the handle of the door in her hand. 

“] will make him recognise my power. 
He shall love me in spite of himself,” she 
thought. 

A strong, hard smile was on her face ; 
there was more pride than tenderness in the 
look she threw towards the future. 

There were some letters lying on the 
table in the room. She opened the first: a 
small, pink, feminine envelope covered it, 
and her eyes darkened as she read it; her 
brows frowned heavily. She stamped her 
foot : 
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“ He ought to have told me; he had no 
reason to hide it from me! He has treated 
me shamefully. He could tell Franklin— 
but his own sister—ah! I didn’t deserve 
it.” 

All at once a new expression passed over 
her face ; her eyes cleared. 

“ After all, it makes my own way easier. 
If Mark marries, I shall be free. I shall lose 
my brother, but if I find -———” 

The light in her eyes brightened, and 
before it her brows grew smooth. She 
smiled, then whispered under her breath : 

“Yes, it is true. ‘ When half-gods go; 
when half-gods go!’ ” 

In a dreamy abstraction she opened the 
next letter; but her face awoke as she read, 
and a vivid triumph sent the blood to her 
cheeks. 

“To represent the women workers at the 
labour congress, how splendid!” she ex- 
claimed. “ Success is nearer than I thought. 
The gods arrive!” 

Her air was radiant when she lifted her 
eyes from the letter. She saw her life open- 
ing out, ever more and more successful ; 
she saw her dreams realised, her hopes ful- 
filled, success in her grasp, love at her feet. 

‘“* How good it is to live!” she cried. 

She took up the last envelope and her 
fingers shook with excitement, though the 
interest was in the letter she had just read 
and not at all in this one. She knew her 
mother’s handwriting, and, before reading 
it, could tell the contents of every page that 
came from Great Lowlands. She toned 
down her mood now to meet the complaints 
of Tom’s laziness, the failure of the blos- 
soms, the ruin of the crops, the want of 
servants, the greater want of money. But 
she had not read far before curiosity took 
the place of unconcern! ‘This was followed 
by a sudden flash of scorn, and she tossed 
down the letter on the table. 

“ Of course that is utterly impossible,” 
she said, definitely ; and she laid aside her 
cloak in the manner of a person who was 
laying aside also a subject that she found 
cumbersome. Her thoughts went back to 
the other letter ; they lingered over its effect 
on Franklin. 

It was after one, but she was too excited 
to sleep. She would sit up for Mark, and 
dwell on the happiness that was almost 
hers. 


She threw herself on the sofa, and sum- 
moned before her the future. Through the 
open door of success she saw the great pro- 
cession of the gods: Jove with starred fore- 
head, Mercury speeding before him; Mars 
whose face spoke of fight and struggles ; 
Saturn of gloomy brow; Apollo shining in 
white robes; Pan radiant in sunshine; and 
last of all, Love himself. They passed on be- 
fore her, her thoughts, like dancing maidens, 
clashing cymbal and striking lyre to greet 
them—and as Love came in and she saw 
beyond him a mortal with averted face, she 
sprang up with a cry. 


Mark was beside the sofa, looking down 
at her and laughing. 
** You have been asleep, Kit. I am sorry 


I woke you; but you shouldn’t have waited 
for me.” 

‘IT wasn’t asleep,” she answered, sitting 
up, and blinking away the procession of the 
gods. 

“Dreaming then,” he said. “You have 
had letters. Anything interesting?” he added, 
bashfully, catching sight of the smallest of 
the envelopes. 

Katherine’s affairs were too pressing for her 
to give a thought to Mark’s. 

“ Well, yes,” she exclaimed. ‘ Mark, 
imagine this! They want me to speak at 
the labour congress ; to go as the women’s 
representative. And I never dreamed of 
such a thing for years to come!” 

“ Whewh!” Mark whistled. 
getting on, Kit. 
equal to it?” 

She drew herself up, and stood before 
him, her black dress making her figure 
slighter even than usual, her bare arms and 
neck showing rigid muscles. 

“Do you think I look equal to it?” she 
asked. 

“T can’t say that I see any signs of weak- 
ness,” said Mark, almost shrinking from the 
determination in her attitude; ‘‘ what strikes 
me more is the incongruity between your 
present appearance and yourself as a repre- 
sentative of the working-woman.” 

Katherine’s face clouded; “It is always 
the same thing!” she said, bitterly. ‘‘ Both 
you and Franklin think I am not in earnest, 
merely because I don’t wear the sackcloth 
and ashes of the woman with a purpose.” 

“Well, really, Kit, if you think of it, 
you don’t act like a woman whose heart is 


“You are 
Do you think you are 
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bleeding for the wrongs of the poor. You 
hobnob with Park Lane, and wear purple 
and fine linen.” 

* And why not ?” she cried, passionately. 
‘“‘ Should I help the people by looking dowdy, 
and never going out of Goodge Street ?” 

“You would prove your claim to be one 
of them,” said Mark, “and that would be a 
first step towards helping them.” 

She gulped down her passion and spoke 
quietly enough. “I mean to help them. I 
mean to write the book that will be the 
first step towards a new life for them; and 
meanwhile I am making friends for them 
among the rich. I shall take Miss Gore to 
see the match girls ; I mean to get her into 
the movement, her money will help.” 

“ T like your enterprise,” said Mark. ‘If 
only Tom had some of it, there would be 
hope for Great Lowlands.” 

He eyed the little pink envelope as he 
spoke, but Katherine took no notice of the 
glance. 

“Tom, oh Tom!” she sneered. ‘I am 
sick of his stupidity ; such a list of his short- 
comings in Mother’s letter to-day. She says 
they will be ruined in three months. Now 
he is infatuated with some village girl, and 
spends his time with her, neglecting the 
farm; and Mother says—but there is the 
letter, you can read for yourself.” 

Mark took theletter she handed to him. 
He frowned as he read; then he looked up 
at Katherine. 

“ Mother is quite right, Kit, you will have 
to go down and pull them out of this rut.” 

Katherine jerked up her head ; her face 
was scarlet. 

“ What!” she gasped. 

His eye dropped before her look; he 
fingered the letter nervously. 

“Well, the fact is, Kit,” he stammered, 
‘‘ there’s no doubt they need you at home— 
if only to keep that young rascal from making 
a fool of himself. Things are going to ruin ; 
Tom wants looking after ; Collop is breaking 
up; the mother is ill and worried. It’s 
your clear duty to give up your work here 
and go.” 

“ My—clear—duty— to— give —up—my 
—work—here?” said Katherine, pausing 
between every word. 

‘‘ Why, of course it is!” said Mark, im- 
patiently. ‘Don’t you see that some one 


1?) 


must go? And who is there but you ! 


“T am not the only person in the family,” 
she said, slowly. The colour had died out 
leaving her face white and still. ‘* There is, 
for instance, yourself.” 

“IT? Pooh, don’t be childish, Kit! 
Could I nurse the mother and see to the 
maids? Besides you used to have a regular 
talent for farming, and you are the only 
person who has any influence with Tom.” 

“And you would let me sacrifice my career 
to the farm, and Tom ?” she asked, bitterly. 

He looked up quickly, but his eyes 
wavered when he saw the tragedy on her 
face. He fidgeted with the letters on the 
table. They were both silent. 

*“ You see it’s a question of duty, not 
sacrifice,” he began, at last. 

“To give up my profession ?” Katherine 
interrupted, fighting with the lump in her 
throat. She saw so clearly what it would 
mean to leave town just now; to give up 
fame and success and love. Great Low- 
lands stretched before her, bare and bleak 
and desert-like. Around her were the lights 
of London. Franklin’s eyes shone among 
them. Her own eyes were piteous. 

‘*You needn’t give up your profession,” 
said Mark. ‘ You could write articles at 
home.” 

“ Between nursing mother, seeing to the 
maids, looking after ‘Tom, working the farm. 
Yes, I might,” she said with a hard laugh. 

“Come now, Kit, you don’t give up so 
much,” said Mark, coaxingly. ‘“ You are 
worked to death with this everlasting press- 
work—Franklin was saying only to-day he 
never saw any one so changed. He said 
journalism was ruining your character.” 

“Stop!” said Katherine. 

At her tone Mark looked up sharply. 
He turned away at once; he was a selfish 
man, thinking first of his own comfort, and 
he could not bear to see her face. 

‘Tt is a pity you have showed so much of 
your prickly side to Franklin,” he said, with 
a natural desire to find fault with some one ; 
but Katherine stopped him again. 

“Don’t bring Franklin’s name into the 
discussion. He has never given me credit 
for any character—or ability—or—or any- 
thing good.” She swallowed down her tears, 
‘‘ We need not take him into consideration 
at all. You forget that I should not give up 
journalism only. There is the Labour 
Movement.” 
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“T think that can afford to do without 
you,” said Mark, drily. ‘In fact I begin 
to think the Labour Movement is nothing 
more than an attempt to roll a stone up a 
hill.” 

“ Mark!” 

Mark drummed on the table and did not 
meet her eyes. 

“Fact, Kit,” he said. ‘What was it I 
heard the other day? The movement will 
only raise the mass when the life within the 
individual has touched the movement.” 

“ Ah!” she cried, “I remember now. 
I said those very words myself in the Park 
that Sunday long ago; and you said they were 
worth nothing. How you have changed!” 

“Yes, I have changed. It is the life 
within the individual that must touch the 
movement, and there is no life in me for it. 
These questions are not to be answered in a 
moment; they are a riddle that it will take 
all the ages to read. The poor will always 
be with us; they are the soil from which the 
flower of civilisation springs.” 

“ And, like the soil, they are to be trampled 
on; only, unlike the soil, they feel the tread 
of the cruel feet,” she said, hotly. “You 
think because a man is poor he has no 
human feeling, no passion, no longing, no 
ideals, no consciousness even of the beauty 
of the flower that rises from the human soil 
he provides for its growth. And you call 
yourself a Socialist !” 

“T am losing faith in the work,” said 
Mark, stupidly. 

“ Well,” she said, scornfully, “if you are 
leaving it, that is all the more reason that I 
should remain here to help it on.” 

“You'll do no good, Kit; you are not 
made of the stuff that makes a cause. You 
care more for raising yourself than for raising 
the people.” 

She threw out her hands with a fierce 
gesture. ‘ Mark, what makes you speak like 
this to me? What has happened ?” 

He laughed uneasily. “ I have been look- 
ing at you through other people’s eyes.” 

‘“‘Franklin’s?” she cried, passionately. 
“ Oh, I begin to Aate that man!” 

‘Tt was not Franklin only,” said Mark. 
“Look here, Kit, this life is spoiling you. 
You are growing hard and cold and 
ambitious. You are not a bit like the 
gentle-hearted girl you were. A year ago 
would you have listened to a conversation 
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not intended for you? It will be the saving 
of you to go back to Great Lowlands.” 

“For which my Newnham career has so 
admirably prepared me,” Katherine said, 
with a sneer. ‘“ Listen, Mark! ”—her voice 
was like iron—“I am not going. I see no 
reason to sacrifice my future—just when 
success is in my reach, too.” The iron 
voice bent as she thought of some elements 
that would be lacking in her success. Mark 
had wakened her from her dream of love. 
“Tom must make his own life,” she went 
on. “I am not his keeper. And as to 
Great Lowlands, if the farm fails mother can 
come and live with us, and Tom must 
emigrate.” 

“I am sorry I did not add that you were 
becoming utterly selfish,’ said Mark, his 
anger rising. ‘To sit there so coolly dis- 
cussing the ruin of the old home and the 
family! Good heavens! Franklin was right 
when he said public life made women heart- 
less.” 

*‘T have nothing to do with Franklin,” 
she said, very coldly. ‘The question lies 
between you and me. I am not going to 
give up my prospects, my future, my home 
here.” 

“That is just it,” said Mark, boldly, his 
anger overcoming his nervousness. “I in- 
tended to tell you before, only you never 
gave me a chance. I shall soon have no 
home to offer you. I might have had one 
if you had been the sort of girl you used to 
be, but Tonina wouldn’t. The fact is I 
am going to be married, and two is com- 
pany ‘ 

He stopped 
Katherine’s face. 

*‘ Don’t take it too hard, old girl,” he said, 
laying his hand on her shoulder. But she 
shook it off. 

‘¢ Mark’s friend, Miss Rossetter?” she 
asked, with a grim laugh. 

“Yes,” he said, shamefacedly. ‘ You 
met at the Scribblers. I wish you had been 
kinder to her ; she was prepared to like you. 
I asked her to tell you of our engagement.” 
His eyes wandered to the little pink en- 
velope. 

‘Yes, she has told me,” said Katherine, 
harshly. ‘I suppose she is braver than you. 
She even asks me to tea. She offers a cup 
of tea to the woman she drives out of her 
home.” 
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‘“‘ Katherine,” said Mark, in a quiet voice 
that did not conceal his vexation, ‘“‘ we have 
been good friends, but that will not help me 
to forgive you for hating my sweetheart.” 

His voice softened at the last word, anda 
little smile relaxed the set of his lips. The 
smile stung Katherine as no word would 
have stung her. She sprang away from him 
and ran to her room. 

Mark stood where she had left him; his 
eyes darkened as he stroked his moustache. 
His conscience was not quite at ease. Would 
he have thought it so necessary for Katherine 
to go to the farm if her going had not removed 
an obstacle out of his way? But his face 
cleared when he looked at the little pink 
envelope. 

He smiled as he flung himself into a chair. 
“«Thank goodness that is over!” 


CHAPTER VI 


KATHERINE went to her work the next day, 
but there was no pleasure in it. The con- 
versation with Mark had broken the springs 
of life. 

She felt wretchedly ill, exhausted by pas- 
sion and a sleepless night; but she had 
arranged to interview a professional optimist, 
and she was obliged to keep her appoint- 
ment. 

With interested deference she listened to 
his sunlit opinions on the future of the race, 


the extension of happiness, the greater 
capacity for enjoyment of humanity. Within 


a stone’s throw of his easy chair one could 
hear the sob of the people, the wail of 
London’s poor. Tlie moans of those crushed 
under the wheels of the city were the back- 
ground for his brave words. 

Katherine questioned him in her turn, 
her charm of delicate sympathy fascinating 
him into confidences that gave local colour 
to her sketch when it appearéd next day in 
The Flight. And her brightness and ani- 
mation confirmed him in his vicious opti- 
mism. Here was a young woman in the 
very teeth of the struggle of life; gay, well- 
dressed, self-reliant. Surely the world went 
well with her! Yes, a younger generation 
was at the door, dowered like this very in- 
teresting young person with the wealth of a 
highly sensitised being, more and more 
capable of discernment, enjoyment, intellec- 
tual appreciation. 


1g! 


Outside the door the mask fell from 
Katherine’s face. 

“Fool!” she thought, bitterly. “It is 
like virtue sitting at home in slippers telling 
us there is'no mud in the streets.” 

She picked her way through the slush of 
the pavements, hardly conscious of the fog 
that clung to her and was like her mood 
taking form. 

It was May in London; but in the streets - 
through which she passed there was no sign 
of the spring. The houses stood row upon 
row in gloomy ranks, wearing the same dull 
faces that had greeted winter. They were 
dead things that could not feel the stir and 
tumult of the year; that knew nothing of 
the sweet secrets of parting earth and push- 
ing bud. There was not even a tree to 
whisper May’s name as Katherine went 
through the fog, her muddy skirts clinging 
to her ankles in just the same way as the 
fog was delaying the feet of the young 
spring. 

She dragged herself wearily into the lodg- 
ings in Goodge Street. She had had no 
lunch, and she rang the bell for tea and a 
fire. Sarah brought in the tea, but ex- 
plained that after spring-cleaning Mrs. Gum- 
tion did not allow fires. 

Katherine’s dispirited “ It doesn’t matter ” 
made her take a second look at the figure on 
the sofa. She hesitated. 

“JT could bring you a hot bottle, Miss 
Fleming. “You do look cold and upset to 
be sure.” 

The kindness made Katherine aware of 
her forlornness and misery. ‘I am upset,” 
she agreed—and with a weak desire for 
sympathy she spoke of her trouble. Her 
brother wished her to leave London and go 
to live in the country. 

At the word “country” 
snapped. 

“ Oh lor! Miss Fleming, you don’t mean 
as you think that a trouble! I was laundry- 
maid on a farm before I comed to London, 
and I would give the eyes in my head to 
get back again — only there’s Jim — my 
young man, the milkman, Miss,” she added 
proudly. 

“You don’t understand.” said Katherine, 
wearily. “I am doing work here; I am 
helping to make a better and happier life for 
the poor. And I’ve been asked to speak at a 
great meeting. It is an honour to be asked, 
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***T can't say that I see any sign of weakness,’ said Mark” 


and—” at the tears 


She stopped, ed 
in her voice. 

“ Well, indeed 
thetically, “ the first floor, as was here. before 
you, was one of them public ladies and 
she went up and down the country speaking 


Miss,” said Sarah, sympa- 


on Woman’s Sufferings; and it couldn’t 
have agreed with her, for she was that thin 
and peaked-looking. If it’s only public 
speaking as you’re leaving you hadn’t ought 
to fret yourself about going. Jim and me 
was in the Park that Sunday you wouldn’t 
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go out of your room in time for me to get 
away to’Ampton. And we heard you speak- 
ing about helping the poor, and Jim said 
as how it would ha’ done more good to ha’ 
helped two sweethearts to be happy together 
than aii the talking about making the world 
happy in a lump. Jim says you can’t 
swaller a can of milk in a gulp, though you 
can finish it if you take a gill at a time. 
But I'll just get that hot bottle,” she added 
hastily, seeing Miss Fleming’s face. Kathe- 
rine turned her head on the _ horsehair 
cushion, and the prickly cloth fretted her 
cheek as Jim’s criticism fretted her mood. 
But she was too proud to let the ignorant 
words of a servant-girl irritate her. What 
did Sarah know about modern problems ? 
How could Jim understand the meaning of 
work like this that she was doing ? 

But she was very miserable and she forgot 
to take her tea while she lay thinking of 
Franklin’s misunderstanding of her aims, 
her capabilities, her ideals. He thought her 
ambitious while all the time it was for 
him. . . . . A knock came at the door and 
expecting only the hot bottle, Katherine did 
not turn her head. Buta sudden lightening 
of the atmosphere, a sense of stir and fresh- 
ness and perfume made her look round. 
Then she sat up frowning. 

The dingy room was all at once bright. 
There was a warmth of red drapery—and the 
colour was repeated in the cheeks and lips 
of the girl before her—a gleam of white 
teeth, the flash of great dark eyes, and a 
light of daffodils. Miss Rossetter pressed 
forward holding out her hand, while concern 
shadowed her face. 

“Oh, you are ill! and you have been 
crying! Iamso sorry: you must tell me 
what is wrong.” 

She flung her daffodils on the table, and 
knelt down beside the couch, taking 
Katherine’s hand in hers, and looking piti- 
fully at the face haggard with weariness and 
disappointment. 

“ Won’t you sit down?” said Katherine 
coldly, trying to take away her hand. 

“ Ah, no!” Tonina cried. I want to 
comfort you ; I want you to love me. See, 
I have had your naughty letter, and you will 
not come to visit me; so I have come to 
you. That big, stupid Mark has made 
everything wrong ” She laughed, blush- 


ing at Mark’s name. “ And so——” She 
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stopped again and her eyes sparkled, as they 
darted about the room. “ You have tea all 
ready, and I—Oh! I am very thirsty.” 

It was impossible to resist the appeal in 
the dancing eyes ; impossible for Katherine 
to maintain her grudging humour. She 
looked towards the table where the tray 
stood. ‘You will let me give you some 
tea ?” she said, formally. 

Tonina laughed with delight. 
no! But I will give myself some and you 
also. How cold you look; and you have 
no fire, though the day outside, it is wicked 
with your London fog. See, I will make 
the fire.” 

She sprang to her feet, crossed the room, 
removed the screen from the grate, and 
showed coals and sticks laid ready. Then 
she took a silver matchbox from her pocket, 
lighted a match, and kindled the sticks, 
Katherine thinking meanwhile of the change 
in Mrs. Gumtion’s laws against fires. ‘There 
was even a gleam of amusement in her eyes 
when Tonina’s gaiety bubbled over at the 
sight of Mark’s moustache cup on the tray. 
She insisted on taking it for herself while 
she gave Katherine the smaller cup ; and in 
the quarrel over this detail, the last of 
Katherine’s coldness vanished. The tea 
thawed her reserve and Tonina fascinated 
her. In wondering at her pretty foreign 
graces, her friendliness and abandon, she 
forgot that this was the woman who was 
driving her from her home. 

Finishing her tea, Tonina took up the 
daffodils and brought them to Katherine. 
“T brought you some daffodils for they are 
like you. Yes, I told Mark, ‘ your sister is 
a daffodil in her funny green frock, with her 
pale face and the yellow hair over her brown 
eyes ;’ and so—I brought you the daffodils. 
What do you say? Sweets to the sweet ?” 
She looked admiringly at Katherine, who 
could not resist the admiration though her 
thoughts were bitter. 

“You bring me asphodel, the flower of 
my dead hopes.” 

Her silence touched Tonina, wistfully 
her mouth drooped a little as she felt 
Katherine’s bitterness. 

“ Ah, you are grieved!” she cried ; “and 
I—I am very sorry because Mark has made 
trouble. He wishes that you should go 
from London to the dull country, but it is 
not my wish.” 


* Ah, no, 
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‘Jim said as how 
it would ha’ 

done more 

good to ha’ helped 

two sweethearts to 

be happy together” 


Katherine’s eyes flashed. 

“Mark only wishes it because you wish 
it,” she said, scornfully. 

Tonina sprang up from her chair and 
knelt down again beside the couch. 

«Ah, but Mark is stupid!” she cried, 
passionately. ‘I did but tell him ‘ Kathe- 
rine is so clever; she has a salon with 
clever women ; she works with her head, and 
she despises me who have but clever fingers. 
She is cold because she knows I am not 
worthy of her brother 4 

Tonina stopped, her big eyes grown 
pathetic, and Katherine was touched. She 
was also softened by that idea of herself 
holding a salon ; and she put out her hand 
and stroked the fingers Tonina had knitted 











together in her earnest- 
ness. The touch chased 
the sadness from Toni- 
na’s face; she caught 
the thin fingers and 
kissed them rapturously. 

“Ah, you will love 
me!” shecried. ‘“ You 
will stay with us; and 
you will teach me to be 
clever like youand Mark; 
and the three, we shall 
be very happy.” 

“Ves, I will love 
you,” said Katherine, 
slowly. ‘ You are like 
a flower too—the japo- 
nica. It will be nice to 
have a sister; and per- 
haps you will teach Mark 
to appreciate me. And 
if I live with you——” 

She broke off thought- 
fully, and was silent a 
minute weighing the 
difference between life 
with Mark and Tonina, 
and the old life with 
Mark alone. She would 
no longer be first ; but 
anything was better than 
giving up her career and 
going down to Great 
Lowlands. And _ then 
she liked Tonina, who 
was pretty, brilliant, 
affectionate : it would be 
quite easy to have her 
own way with that profuse southern nature. 
She lifted her face smiling ; and Tonina with 
a little happy cry flung her arms round her 
and gathered her to her heart.” 

When Richard Franklin, after a repeated 
knock, opened the door and looked in he 
saw Katherine’s face lying like a pale flower 
against Tonina’s glorious dark beauty, and 
he felt a quick impatience with Mark. 
Katherine looked so white and frail: she 
ought not to be turned out of her home 
and left to take care of herself while Mark 
sheltered and tended the stronger woman. 

He slowly came forward, drawing off his 
glove and receiving the gushing warmth of 
Tonina’s greeting with a forgiving smile. 

At his entrance she had got up from the 
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floor, and only stayed to shake hands with 
him before she hurried away laughing and 
blushing. 

Katherine lifted herself from the sofa, and 
would have risen but Franklin stopped her : 
“Don’t let me disturb you, you look very 
tired. I came in to see Mark. He said he 
would be here at six.” 

“ It is almost six,” said Katherine, sinking 
back on the sofa. Her heart was beating so 
fast she felt faint. She could scarcely make 
her voice heard. ‘ Won’t you sit down and 
wait ? ” she added, hoarsely. 

Franklin drew a chair near to the sofa. 
She felt his eyes upon her, and controlled her 
agitation. ; 

‘“‘ You are certainly overworking, ” he said. 
*‘Or perhaps you have some trouble?” 

Her fingers plucked at one of the buttons 
on the sofa; she reminded herself that this 
man whom she loved despised her, and she 
lifted her eyes steadily. “I am not over- 
working ; and I have no trouble.” 

“No?” His glance resting on her 
trembling hand pointed the question. ‘Well, 
if you were my sister, Miss Fleming, I would 
not let you remain a day longer in town. I 
would send you into the country.” 

His words were like gunpowder on fire. 

“J thought I had you to thank for it,” 
Katherine blazed up, interrupting him. “I 
knew Mark would never have wanted to send 
me away; fe has some faith in me, but 
you »” 

“‘ Yes,” he said gravely, waiting for her to 
finish the sentence. 

‘¢ Oh, it is too bad!” she dashed her hand 
across her eyes. ‘We were so happy till 
you came between us. And Mark believed 
in me. He thought everything of me till 
you—till you said———” 

“ What did I say?” said Franklin, keep- 
ing from his eyes the amusement that he 
felt. He stooped forward to see her face, 
and her glance cut through him with the 
coldness and sharpness of steel. 

“You said,” she cried, scornfully, “ you 
told Mark I was a mere sentimentalist, I was 
of no use in the movement. I pretended 
to be asleep and I heard what you said,” 
she looked at him defiantly, then her eyes 
faltered, and her face grew crimson. “I 
always meant to tell you I had listened,” she 
said, with a pitiful break in her voice; then 
her face hardened again. ‘ But you had no 
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right to make Mark distrust me—and—and 
you have no faith in me. Even my character 
you say is deteriorating.” 

Her mouth trembled; across the passion 
a flickering weakness played ; she looked at 
him appealingly. 

There was no amusement in Franklin’s 
glance now. He had never before seen in 
her a sign of weakness ; she had seemed un- 
womanly and hard in her self-reliance, and 
now the suffering eyes and trembling mouth, 
even her confession, moved him strongly, 
appealing to his strength. He looked away 
from her, wondering if he had ever known 
the real woman. He had a curious wish to 
vindicate himself in her eyes. “ Tell me all 
about it, Miss Katherine.” 

The tones of his voice on her passion were 
like the wind that shakes rain from over- 
charged clouds. ‘The tears that no harshness 
would have called to her eyes came at the 
first gentle word, and she covered her face 
with her hands, sobbing. Franklin coloured. 
Then he rose and walked to the window 
where, moved and bewildered, he stayed 
looking out at the street while only conscious 
of the girl sobbing on the sofa. 

When he turned again she was staring 
before her with a fixed defiance, but yet 
there were no hard lines on her face, and 
she could not keep her lips from trembling. 

He moved nearer and stood looking down 
at her. 

“T think you must have misunderstood 
me; I could never have wished to pain you 
like this.” 

He paused ; neither of them spoke. 

* You have no faith in my work,” she 
faltered. 

‘For any woman to enter your sort of 
journalism is a mistake,” he said. ‘ The 
work is fatal to womanliness. You will not 
misunderstand me? It is a sad thing to 
see a noble nature warped and dwarfed by 
work that is ignoble.” 

“Tt is not only journalism—you oppose 
my work for the people. You think it is 
only ambition that makes me work for them.” 

“ Do you think there has been no ambition 
in it?” he asked. 

She flushed hotly, but went on in a care- 
fully controlled voice. 

«And you said I was not equal to writing 
the history of the movement.” 

“J still think so,” he said, quietly. 











‘*Tonina’s gaiety bubbled over at the sight of Mark’s 
moustache cup” 


‘«* You were wrong !” she exclaimed, sitting 
up. “I could have written it. I have 
begun it already.” 

His silence made her feel that he was still 
of the same mind. She fell back on the sofa, 
trembling with excitement. 

“ Was I not right that you have been over- 
working, Miss Katherine ?” 

The words and manner lashed her into a 
fury. ‘And it was because you knew that I 
was likely to succeed that you persuaded 
Mark to send me away!” she burst out in- 
consequently. 

“ When you are more yourself you will be 
more just to me.” 
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She took no notice of the words, but 
went on passionately. 

** And you can be calm because you 
know you have won; because you 
have got your will and you think I 
am going away, and so you will lose a 
rival to your influence. Oh, when I 
think of it!” 

Her voice broke, the tears poured 
down her face ; she was too angry now 
to conceal them from the man gazing. 
at her with a new expression in his eyes. 
Katherine in a fury of helpless rage 
was more attractive to Franklin than 
she had ever been; even the charges 
she brought against him moved him to 
tenderness. She was no longer the 
intellectual woman calmly logical and 
balanced in judgment, but a wilful 
child, and she needed to be soothed 
and constrained like a child. 

He sat down again beside her, 
took her hand, and held it against her 
will. ‘ Listen,” he said, firmly, “1 
don’t know what Mark has said, but 
you are wrong if you think I have 
ever acted in an unfriendly manner to 
you. I wanted to be your friend. 
Will you treat me as a friend now, 
and tell me what has happened? Why: 
are you going away?” 

“They want me at home,” she 
faltered. ‘Great Lowlands, the farm, 
is going to ruin, and my mother is ill. 
Mark will be married and he says Iam 
to give up my career, and go home.” 

She bit her lips; she hated to feel 
that his touch was calming her, and 
compelling the truth from her against 
her will. 

*‘ And you don’t want to go?” 

Franklin was hastily thinking over the 
case. If Mark married, and Katherine left 
him there was nothing before“her but the 
life lived by so many working-women—the 
single, unhealthy room, late hours, insuffi- 
cient meals, life without comfort of any kind. 
He thought of Katherine in Charlotte 
Buildings, coming home at midnight, wet 
and tired, to sardines and tea and the 
wretched warmth of the gas-stove; and his 
heart revolted. Even in better conditions 
with Mark to look after her, she felt the 
strain of the life. What would it be when: 
she joined the ranks of women like Miss 
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Rowe? It was infinitely better for her to 
go down to a healthy outdoor life at the 
farm. 

‘“ Why don’t you want to go?” he changed 
his question. 

She blinked away her tears. 

“To bury myself in a place like Plimpton!” 
she cried. ‘To see the end of my dreams, 
all my hopes. To leave London—in the 
season too.” . 

“My good child,” said Franklin, repres- 
sing a smile as he released her hand, 
“‘Plimpton has its season when all the 
country beauties come out; the hawthorn, 
the cherry-trees, the apple-blossom—you will 
see them at their gayest. Every tuft of lichen 
in the orchards will be in merry green or 
dainty pink, and if you are needed at home, 
a sick mother, and work to be done—surely 
it is no hardship to go under those circum- 
stances.” 

“Oh, vou don’t understand!” Katherine 
gasped. ‘ Don’t you see that I lose every- 
thing by going? I had a future before me, 
success, useful work, and recognition. And 
what do I get if I leave them? I only 
lose what I have gained. Does it need intel- 
lect to milk cows? Is the science tripos 
adapted to the needs of the potato-bed ?” 

“‘ T should think you might adapt them to 
the needs of the potato-bed,” he said, with 
a laugh. “The cultured spade will make 
an impression even on uncultivated ground. 
Come now, Miss Katherine, things are not 
so bad. You ought to go away from town. 
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You are run down, and need country air ; 
and you can leave Mark knowing that he 
will have some one to look after him.” 

Katherine sat up stiffly, wide-eyed and 
scornful. 

“Do you really think that I am going to 
Plimpton? Do you think that I am going 
to give up my life here for existence at Great 
Lowlands ?” 

“But you said your mother was ill! I 
thought they needed you!” he said, sur- 
prised. 

‘“‘ My first duty is to myself,” said Kathe- 
rine, proudly. ‘Spinoza says truly, ‘ Man’s 
happiness consists in the preservation of his 
own essence.’ I could not be happy in the 
country, and they can do without me.” 

‘“‘T have heard somewhere that there is 
something better than happiness,” Franklin 
said, half shyly. 

“You mean duty,” said Katherine. “ Duty! 
what is duty?” she laughed. 

It was a harsh laugh, and it jarred through 
his mood, and almost made him return to 
his first idea of her. “ And yet—and yet 
she is not a heartless and selfish girl,” he 
thought ; and a real fear for the loss of the 
gentler Katherine that had moved him made 
his manner unusually brusque. 

‘¢ Mark must have met Miss Rossetter, and 
gone home with her. It is no use waiting 
longer for him,” he said. 

Katherine saw the door close upon him; 
then she pressed her face against the horse- 
hair, and looked at her dead hopes. 





HORATIUS BONAR 


By MARY BONAR DODDS 


N accordance with my father’s express 
desire, no memoir of him has been 
written. Those who knew him well 
can only conjecture the reasons for this 

wish. As regarded personal feelings and 
experiences, no man was ever more reticent, 
and he may have dreaded any attempt to 
expose them. The only excuse I can offer 
for lifting even the smallest corner of the 
veil is that he in so far lifted it himself. 

For every man requires to express himself 


in some way, and he more than most. 
Thoughts, emotions, sorrows, hopes, joys too 
deep for common utterance, yet too strong 
and soul-shaking to be safely repressed, 
sought an outlet. They found it in the 
pulpit he loved. They found it at the 
family altar, when, forgetting himself and his 
listeners, he poured himself out in prayer. 
They found it, most of all, in his poetry. 
One cannot help being thankful that it was 
so, and feeling that it was not only by an 
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inward necessity, but by a blessed law of 
compensation, that this reserved and acutely 
sensitive man, who could not work off the 
ebullitions of his strong nature in any of the 
usual ways, found a refuge in his pen. 

“Lie there, my pen!” he wrote, when 
nearing the shore : 

** Thou art the lute with which I sang my sadness, 
When sadness like a cloud begirt my way ; 
Thou art the harp whose strings gave out my gladness, 
When burst the sunshine of a happier day, 

Resting upon my soul with sweet and silent ray.” * 

And yet he did not, so far as is known, 
discover this power very early in life, nor did 
he begin to write either as a means of self- 
expression, or with any dream of winning 
poetic fame. His first hymns were written 
for his Sabbath School children, in the days 
when, as assistant to the Rev. Dr. Lewis of 
South Leith, he walked daily from his 
mother’s house, down Leith Walk, engrossed 
in his work, and revolving plans for increas- 
ing its efficiency. Almost every child in his 
large Sabbath School was known to him by 
name, face, and circumstances. Searching for 
simple hymns to fasten the truth upon these 
young minds in direct and easily remembered 
language, and finding few—for the children’s 
paradise of literature was not yet—he sat 
down to write them. 

He himself did not know which was the 
first of these hymns, but certainly, “I lay 
my sins on Jesus,” “ Holy Father, hear my 
cry,” and his morning hymn for a child going 
to school belonged to the period which 
closed with his call to Kelso in 1837. It 
was in the quiet of Kelso that the largest 
number and perhaps the best and sweetest 
of Dr. Bonar’s hymns were written. In many 
of them—for instance, “I was a wand’ring 
sheep,” “ All that I was, my sin, my guilt,” 
“Not what these hands have done”—he 
simply reached the usefulness at which he 
aimed ; but in others he rose into true 
poetry ; witness what is perhaps his simplest, 
yet most perfect effort, “I heard the voice 
of Jesus say,” or, his Christian worker’s hymn, 
“Go, labour on, spend and be spent,” or 
his communion hymn, “ Here, oh my Lord,” 
or yet again that which was his own favour- 
ite of all he had written, 

‘* When the weary, seeking rest 
To Thy goodness flee, 
® ** My Old Letters.” Prelude. 
+ Written somewhere between 1860-66, and for the 
tune to which it is sung, **‘ Intercession.” 


From 1873 and onwards—having in the 
meantime settled in his final sphere in 
Edinburgh—he wrote a good many hymns 
in connection with the new effort made by 
Mr. Sankey and others to ‘‘sing the gospel ;” 
and these are included in the hymn-books 
used at evangelistic meetings. The desire 
of his heart, from beginning to end, was the 
realisation of the petition of his own hymn : 

‘* Make use of me, my God ! 
** Thou usest the high stars, 
The tiny drops of dew, 
The giant peak and little hills,. 
My God! oh use me too.” 

And with all humility, with all truth, he 

could write before laying down his pen, 
“IT thank Thee, Lord, for using me,” 

But let me turn from this aspect of Dr. 
Bonar’s poetry, to speak of it as an expres- 
sion of himself. So much of this is there in 
some places that one might almost weave a 
biographical sketch from it. 

‘* I miss the dear paternal dwelling, 
Which memory still undimmed recalls, 
A thousand early stories telling, 
I miss the venerable walls.” 
And again, , 


‘* I thank Thee for a holy ancestry ;* 
I bless Thee for a godly parentage ; 
For seeds of truth and light and purity, 
Sown in this heart from childhood’s earliest age. 
** T thank Thee for a true and noble creed, 
For wisdom, poetry, and gentle song ; 
** T thank the love that kept my life from sin, 
Even when my heart was far from God and truth, 
That gave me, for a lifetime’s heritage, 
The purities of unpolluted youth.” 


Words like these call up visions of the 
large, merry, united family of boys and girls 
that filled the roomy house which still 
stands, in Paterson’s Court, Old Broughton. 
Poor as the neighbourhood is now, a bit of 
the old garden is left with an old pear-tree 
in it. But then, the house stood nearly 
alone in its garden, on the northern limit 
of Edinburgh, and from it green fields and 
hedges sloped away to the sea. 

The father of Horatius Bonar (James 
Bonar, solicitor) used to take his summer 
walk and bathe before breakfast, from six to 
eight in the morning, having, we are told, 


* From a hymn beginning’ ‘‘I look along the past,” 
vol. iii, ‘‘ Hymns of Faith and Hope.” 
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first secured time for quiet reading and 
prayer by rising at four. In these walks 
his boys were his constant companions, until 
his sudden death, when my father was eleven 
years old. His mother long survived. To 
her during his residence at Kelso, he wrote, 
every Friday night, a letter containing some 
original meditation, to cheer and comfort 
her ; and of her he sang : 
‘* As yon clear star 

Of the deep sky, the star that never sets, 

Midnight's lone darling, so was she to me.” 

“Tis thus we press the hand and part,” 
was his farewell to his first flock at Leith ; 
and it was not the last called forth by the 
sorrow of parting or of death. 

Looking back, I think that parting was a 
much more acute sorrow to him than to 
most ; even a temporary separation from one 
of his family he could hardly bear. He 
may have had few very intimate friends, but 
to them he clung in life or in memory with 
every fibre of his being. To the very last 
this was so. His last bereavement happened 
when he himself was on the bed from which 
he never rose. Toan involuntary expression 
of wonder at the sharp suffering it seemed 
to cost him, the time being so short, he 
answered: “Oh, you little know, you little 
know, a friendship of eighty years broken.” 

His very strong belief in resurrection, 
and in the coming glory of earth, and the 
body, led him to regard death as in a 
peculiar way the fruit of the curse, the enemy 
of God and man, a thing that ought not to 
have happened but for sin. The death of a 
little child was to him an unnatural and 
awful event which it needed all his strong 
faith and hope to bear him up under. 
Often have we seen him, like David, pleading 
passionately for life while the child was yet 
alive, hardly when the child was dead, to 
gain David’s calm, but rather to have his 
sorrow transmuted into the still more pas- 
sionate looking for reunion. He was thus 
stricken five times over, and those he lost 
were not all infants. 


‘* The flowers of spring have come and gone ; 

Bright were their blossoms, brief their stay ; 

They shone and they were shone upon, 
They flourished, faded, passed away, 

So hidden from our sorrowing eyes, 

Our young, sweet spring-bloom buried lies ; 
One blast of earth swept o'er the flower, 
It died, the blossom of an hour,” 


* “My Old Letters,” Book x, 


This seems the first of these songs of 
sorrow. Then follow, “ Lucy,” “He died 
to live, for Jesus died,” ‘The farewell is 
complete,” ‘QO, early saved!” 

And to some early friend : 


** Thou art in heaven, and I am still on earth; 

*Tis years, long years since we were parted here ; 

I still a wanderer, amid grief and fear, 

And thou the tenant of a brighter sphere. 
Yet still thou seemest near ; 
But yesterday it seems 
Since the last clasp was given, 
Since our lips met 
And our eyes looked into each other's depths.” 


In this way—as he himself would have 
said, quoting from another—was “the heart 
of a minister formed within him”; for, he 
always said, a minister needs to suffer and 
learn for his people as well as for himself. 

Thus he became the author of the “ Night 
of weeping,” and the “ Morning of joy.” 
Thus he learned to sympathise and com- 
fort, and thus, above all, did the vivid hope 
of the future grow stronger and stronger 
within him, 

There is a note of “ other-worldliness ” in 
all his poetry. He was all his life, in a 
very peculiar way, home-sick for heaven, 
“The land of which I dream,” as he has 
called it. 

‘* Where the faded flower shall freshen, 
Freshen never more to fade ; 
Where the shaded sky shall brighten, 
Brighten never more to shade : 
** Where no bond is ever sundered ; 
Partings, claspings, sob and moan, 
Midnight waking, twilight weeping, 
Heavy noontide—all are done. 
Where the child has found its mother, 
Where the mother finds the child ; 
Where dear families are gathered 
That were scattered on the wild; 
Brother, we shall meet and rest 
*Mid the holy and the blest.” 


His views on unfulfilled prophecy were 
no theories. “ The blessed hope” of the 
perhaps immediate return of the Lord, to 
receive the kingdom of the renewed and 
holy earth, was the hope and stay, the pivot 
and motive power of his life. His own 
attitude continually was as of one who 
waited for his Lord. In very many practical 
ways he refused to let this world gain power 
over him, or to seek such things as success, 
or fame, or money. He took these things 
when they came to him, and made use of 
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them, or freely gave away—that was all. 
When remonstrated with for not retaining 
the copyright of his numerous works, he 
replied: “I will not entangle myself; a 
minister should be free from worldly care.” 
This was all the more singular, as he had a 
capital business head, and when advising 
others used to say: “By training I am 
almost a banker.” But for himself he 
refused not only to accumulate but even to 
let such matters dwell long in his thoughts. 

Many hymns on the subject of the 
Second Advent, or the last days, or the new 
earth, will occur at once to my readers—too 
many to attempt to cite—and few of his 
poems on any subject close without at least 
one swift upward glance. Many, too, might 
be entitled, as are some psalms, “ Maschil ” 
‘‘ For instruction ” ; for instance, “ Begin the 
day with God,” ‘Great truths are dearly 
bought,” “Thou must be true thyself, if 
thou the truth wouldst teach.” I have 
heard him speak with something like im- 
patience of some popular hymns which, he 
said, merely expressed emotion, and fastened 
no truth on the mind. He, certainly, has 
seldom been guilty of this. 

His convictions were intensely fixed and 
assured ; perfectintellectualclearnessappeared 
to him a thing earnestly to be desired, and 
he was so constituted as to believe it attain- 
able. One almost starts, in this day of 
doubts, to hear him utter, 


“I ask a perfect creed.” 


It is difficult to give any account of the 
genesis of the large bulk of the hymns, as 
the author seldom noted it. 

It is still more difficult for me to give any 
appreciation of my father’s poetry. I stand too 
near my subject. But, I think I may say, he 
might have stood higher as a poet had he 
written less. He never wrote in slovenly or 
unrhythmical English, but he was almost too 
ready to answer all appeals. A hymn to 
comfort a mourner, to please a child, to suit 
a particular case, to be sung to a given 
tune or on some special occasion, was con- 
stantly wanted. Some of these efforts urged 
on him from without were eminently suc- 
cessful, some less so, and to this I attribute 
somewhat of the monotony of the third 
volume of his poems. Then, one feels, he 
did not always write with the public in view. 
As years went on he got into the habit of 
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thinking in verse, of trariscribing, translating, 
or imitating anything that struck him. It 
helped himself to do so. It has helped 
others, even when the pieces thus written 
contain nothing original or striking. 

I should like to mention a few character- 
istics to which I think Dr. Bonar’s works 
owe their charm; but these are character- 
istics, not so much of the author as of the 
man. When all is said, I believe the power 
that has often been found in my father’s 
simplest and least polished utterances, as 
well as in his most musical, lies in this— 
that they are utterly ¢7we—true, I mean, to 
his own heart and life. “Dr. Bonar is 
terribly in earnest,” said one who worked 
with him. And he was so. One feels 
throughout that no phrase is set down merely 
for effect, no thought or feeling expressed 
that he had not lived through. 


** T hear the words of love, 
I gaze upon the blood, 
I see the mighty sacrifice, 
And I have peace with God.” 


Those who knew him best recognise the 
constant attitude of his soul in these words, 
simple as they are. 

Or, take his consecration hymn, “ The 
cry from the depths ” : 


** Here in Thy royal Presence, Lord, I stand, 
I give myself, my all, to Thee ; 
Thou hast redeemed me by Thy precious blood, 
Thine only will I be. 
No love but Thine, but Thine, will I receive, 
No light but Thine, but Thine will I receive, 
No light, no love, but Thine.” 


Those who knew him best do not read 
mere words in such an outpouring. They 
seem to hear the voice of a father or a 
pastor on his knees, to hear a slow step 
pacing the study floor from end to end, and 
a cry, broken and indistinct, but rising at 
times to audible words, and some one peti- 
tion, repeated at intervals over and over 


again, and this literally for hours. It was 
thus that Horatius Bonar gained power 
for the pulpit and the press. And it was 


thus that, pausing awestruck beside that 
locked door, some of us gained our first 
conception of what the deep, true communion 
of a soul with its God might be. 

In his poetry, his whole nature seems to 
lay itself bare, with its emotions, its conflicts, 
its beliefs, its hopes and longings, its tranquil 
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FACSIMILE OF VERSES IN DR. BONAR’S HANDWRITING 


musings and its tears, with its all but 
despairing outlook upon the world that now 
is, and its jubilant stretching out to the world 
that shall be; with its very faults, and limita- 
tions, and misunderstandings, all is here. It 
is himself. The poet is the man. 

Another characteristic is his intense love 
of the beautiful and of Nature in her wilder 
forms, The sea was to hima friend. The 
purple moors communed with him, and ever 
through the beauty of creation flashed the 
vision of the new creation. All, to him, 
was asa lattice through which the eternal 
shone. 

My father had an ear delicately sensitive 


to the music of words. I say advisedly of 
words. For, strange as it may appear, 
Horatius Bonar was not, in the usual sense, 
musical, or, if so, the faculty had never been 
cultivated. He could only distinguish very 
familiar airs, and those of marked measure. 
Instrumental music was a sealed book to 
him. But the rhythm, the roll, the swing of 
words enchained him. 

He was nourished on antiquity and the 
classics, and loved patristic and medieval 
poetry. Old phrases, aphorisms, “jewels 
five words long,” were ever ringing in his 
ears. Some sentence of Augustine would 
set him musing, some verse of Chrysostom or 
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Nazianzen appeal to him for translation or 
imitation, or suggest a felicitous heading. 
Verse was his recreation; and when alone 
and at leisure, his mind fell back from prac- 
tical toil into its native attitude. Snatches of 
verse occurred to him spontaneously, like pre- 
ludes toa harmony. These he jotted down in 
pencil wherever he happened to be, leaving 
their place in the finished hymn to be de- 
termined later, and filling up the outline as it 
occurred to him. Some of these rough 
drafts or sketches he kept by him a long 
time. 

Dr. Bonar was what would be now called 
a thinker of the old school. And yet, in 
his own day, he was rather a represen- 
tative of what was new. He was no 
blind accepter of antiquity. In student 
days, just when most men are tempted to 
overlay truth with the mass of other men’s 
views, he, along with a little circle of 
brothers and friends, set himself earnestly to 
see truth with his own eyes. To find 
out, not what ancient and venerable men 
had thought (though he did not despise 
that), but what God had spoken, was his 
aim; Greek or Hebrew original in hand, 
word by word, he would endeavour thought- 
fully, prayerfully to ascertain what the Spirit 
of God in Scripture really meant, and to 
carry that out in his life. The result was, 
that jn some salient points, the creed which 
he formed for himself differed from that com- 
monly accepted at that time. 

Dr. Bonar always remained a Calvinist— 
but a Calvinist plus belief in the full, free, 
unlimited love of God to every soul, and 
the free offer of Christ to all. Christ’s work 
the ground of our hope ; God’s full forgive- 
ness reached down, to be accepted in a 
moment by “ whosoever will,”—this was the 
gospel which he preached from early youth 
to age, and which brought him into full 
sympathy with several revivals. 

To Christians of to-day there seems 
nothing strange in this form of thought ; we 
cannot realise how rare it was in the days 
when Dr. Bonar began his ministry, nor 
how nearly it grazed the borders of that 


dreaded thing “heresy.” His views of 


prophecy were still more held in suspicion. 


The obloquy of being a Pre-millenarian,,. 


erhaps an “ Irvingite,” was real in those 
> 


days, and involved coldness and alienation: 


on the part of many whom he respected. 
My father’s method of interpretation ante- 


dated much that is good in the modern. 


school. How often have I heard him say 
that ‘Zion just means Zion, and Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem” ; and that “before you give a 
spiritual meaning to any prophecy, you must 


first find out what it meant to the people to: 


whom it was first addressed.” He would 
have nothing to do with the mystical or 
allegorical method all but universal in those 
days. He was a literalist. A new earth meant, 


to him, a new earth; the deliverance of 


creation, just its deliverance—not the estab- 
lishment of some spirit-order in its place. 
This literalism led him to find, and to expect 
to find more and more, a mine of pure gold 
in every word of Scripture. He was never 
afraid to study prophetic and difficult pas- 
sages ; for why else, he would say, were they 
written, if not for our study ? 

He was thought stern by many; but though, 
he held the severer forms of truth and never 
hesitated to speak out what he believed, he 
was gentle to all he met, however weak 
or erring they might be. For ourselves, I can 
only say, that when God was called “Our 


Father,’ we children found it easy to- 


understand and trust in His love. We knew 
what “as a father pitieth his children” 
meant, for did we not see it every day? 
And not only his own children, but alk 
children confided in him. As it was at 
Leith in youth,. so it was in his declining 
years. AQ little hand would be slipped into 
his, and a little voice claim the privilege of 
walking with the minister along the Grange 


Road. <A whole family who had left his. 


ministry for some ecclesiastical reason, were 
led back by their children after a year. 
During the whole time the little ones had) 
never forgotten to pray for “ our dear mini- 
ster, Dr. Bonar,” till the parents could resist. 
the unconscious pleading no longer. 
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OUR PRIZE 


E have been exceedingly gratified 
by the spirited manner in which 
the new Senior Competition 


has been taken up by our 
readers. And this is not the only source of 
satisfaction. Out of an unexpectedly large 
number of papers only one or two have 
failed to reach a high standard of excellence, 
and even these are very good. ‘The work 
of adjudication has been nothing short of 
arduous where so many competitors have run 
each other so close. After much considera- 
tion the prizes have been awarded as follows, 
and we have gladly found space for two 
other papers which we hope will be found 
both stimulative and helpful. 


OUTLINES OF SUNDAY 
LESSONS 


SCHOOL 


FIRST PRIZE— 
THe TONGUE 

Introduction.—Now, children, to-day we 
are going to talk about a little treasure that 
you all possess and carry about with you 
wherever you go; yet it is also a dangerous 
little weapon, so has to be shut up securely 
behind two pairs of doors. Can any one tell 
me what it is? Read Prov. x. 20. Yes, 
it is your tongue, shut in by the doors of 
your lips and teeth. 


I, NATURALLY 


(1) It is dangerous ; like a fire, it burns 
and wounds people. Read St. James iii. 
(2) It is bitter; Ps. Ixiv. 3. (3) Like a 
scourge ; Job v. 21. (4) It lies; Jer. ix. 5. 
(5) Makes children like Satan ; St. John viii. 
44. (6) Speaks vain words ; Job xvi. 3, and 
(7) Idle words ; St. Matt. xii. 36. 


II. IT May BECOME 


(1) Like oil that heals and soothes, and 
when poured on troubled waters calms them ; 
Eph. iv. 15. (2) Wise, kind, and healing ; 
Isa. 1. 4; pleasant; Prov. xv. 26. (3) 
Gracious; Eccl. x. 12. (4) Speaking to 
God ; Ps. v. 3, xxx. 12 (Marg.) (5) Praising 
God ; Ps. Ixiii. 3, cxix. 164. (6) Giving 
the soft answer that turneth away wrath ; 
Prov. xv. 1. (7) Speaking for God; Acts 
v. 20, (8) Speech with grace ; Col. iv. 6. 


COMPETITIONS 


III. How tHe CHANGE 1S EFFECTED 


(1) We must come to Christ for a new 
heart and nature; Ezek. xxxvi. 26, St. Jas. 
ili. 11, 12; and (2) have our lips touched 
with the live coal of the Holy Spirit ; Isa. vi. 
5-7. (3) New tongues area gift of the Holy 
Spirit; Acts ii. (4) Speaking the truth is 
a sign of God’s children ; Isa. Ixiii. 8 ; and 
lying of Satan’s children; St. John viii. 
44. 

IV. THE END 

(1) Of evil tongues that (a) speak idle 
words ; St. Matt. xii. 36; and (0) lies, Rev. 
xxi. 8, 27. 

(2) Of good tongues that have learnt to 
praise God; Rev. xv. 3; xiv. 1-3. 


V. RESOLVE 


Like King David; Ps. xxxix. 1. What is. 
the use of a bridle? Explain Ps. xxxii. 9. 


VI. PRAYER 


Every morning, the prayer of one of the 
wisest and greatest kings; Ps. cxli. 3. 

N.B.—Give only the chapters and let the 
children find the verses. 

Illustrate 1. by Gehazi, 2 Kings v. 25 ; the 
children mocking Elisha, 2 Kings ii. 23, 24 ; 
and Sapphira, Acts v. 

II. Our Lord, “ He never spake an angry 
word,” 1 St. Pet. ii. 22; St. Luke iv. 22. 
St. Barnabas the Peacemaker, Acts iv. 36, 
ix. 27 (St. Matt. v. 9). George Washington, 
President of the United States, who was 
known as “the boy who never told a 
lie.” 

III. St. Peter, see the difference St. Mark 
xiv. 66—72 and Acts ii. 14, 38, &c., caused 
by Acts ii. 4. 

V. The Queen’s resolve, when as a young 
child she first heard she might be queen, 
“TI will be good,” which she has kept for 
more than sixty years. 

VI. St. Paul who worked so hard for the 
Lord, yet committed the keeping of his 
tongue and all to God, and it was He who 
kept it and directed him what to say, 2 Tim. 
i, 12; 1 Cor. ii. 1-4. 

H, G. LANGDON, 
Southsea, 
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SECOND PRIZE 


On STANDARDS 
Texts for repetition : 2 Cor. x. 12; John xiii. 15 


Many meanings for one word ; let children 
give examples: School standards—standard 
trees—royal standard—standard of height, 
&e. 

Suppose we add standard of right. Word 
familiar : explain meaning. Standard equal 
to test ; something set up to try other things 
of same sort. Is it “up to the standard ?” 
Are all children in a school “in same 
standard ?” No, lower and higher; easier 
and harder. Standard must be raised for 
those who know more. Big boys and infants 
mot treated alike. Compare standard of 
right. That must be raised. Illustrate: 
big children should not be content with just 
their first baby prayers, or with prayers at 
night and none in the morning. 

But some people say, “I’m as good as 
others, at least no worse.” What does 
St. Paul say of such people? First text 
for repetition. Be looking at the people 
who are better than yourself: raise your 
standard. 

A standard does not lean on something 
else ; it stands firm and upright (illustrate : 
a standard tree or an ensign). Sometimes a 
boy will have to be the first to set up the 
standard of right. ‘Take the Winchester boy 
(Archdeacon Allen) who made toast with his 
bare fingers rather than look at the bad 
pictures that were forced on him; or the 
boating man at Cambridge who gave up 
rowing in his college boat because the other 
men swore so terribly, and would not come 
back till they promised to keep from bad 
language. These two set up standards. 

First then we have /o set up a standard, 
then fo keep on raising it, When may we 
stop? Not till it comes upto the perfect 
standard. What is that standard? The life 
of our Lord Jesus. Until we are like Him 
in unselfishness, patience, courage, and love, 
we shall not not be up to the true standard. 
He has Himself given us a_ standard. 
Second text for repetition. While we think 
what would He do in our place, we shall 
always have a standard in front of us—aroyal 
standard. Why does a king set up his 
standard ? That his subjects may follow him 
through the fight. The example of our 
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Lord is our “ royal standard” set up to show 
us the right way. 


FRANCES ARNOLD-FORSTER, 
Ambleside. 


THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT 
Read and learn Gal. v. 22, 23 


If we look carefully at the different fruits of 
the Spirit, we shall see that each one bears 
only another name for love. Love is like a 
beautiful bunch of grapes, each grape separate 
and complete in itself, and yet each going to 
make up the whole cluster. 

Let us see to-day what are the natural 
fruits of the Spirit, which ought to be borne 
naturally in our daily life. 

The first is Love. This was essentially 
the ruling and controlling motive of Christ’s 
life. 

Joy is the second. It is only another 
name for love ; for it is but love exulting. 
We cannot imagine joy without love. If we 
have love in our hearts, it is sure to show 
itself in our words and actions and we are 
joyful. 

Peace, the third fruit, is love again: love 
in repose. We cannot have this peace unless 
we have the love of God dwelling in our 
hearts ; it is God’s peace. 

Long-suffering, or love on trial. Wecan- 
not imagine long-suffering without love. 
Our love for people makes us patient and we 
are able to suffer long with their short- 
comings. 

Gentleness is but love outflowing. Gentle- 
ness is the outward sign of love within. 
Every Christian ought to be a gentle man or 
woman. Christ was the most perfect gentle- 
man ever on earth. We must be, and shall 
be, gentle if the spirit of God dwells in us. 

Goodness is love in action. There is no 
such thing as goodness without love. Love 
is good and God is love (1 John iv. 16) ; se 
goodness is Godness. Christ’s life was a life 
of goodness. 

Faith is only another word for love on the 
battle-field. If there were no fighting there 
would be no need of faith. What is faith? 
Is it not the hand of love stretched out and 
laying hold of the unseen ? 

Meekness is love at school. The school 
life may not be pleasant, but we must learn 
our hard lessons in order that we may be 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


made perfect. Love “is the bond of per- 
fectness.” Col. iii. 14. 

Temperance is love in training. Temper- 
ance is not teetotalism from strong drink 
only, but it is the natural total abstinence 
from everything harmful to the life of holi- 
ness. 

Let us pray for grace “to bring forth the 
fruits of the Spirit.” 

. ANNIE LONGMAN, 
Carnforth, 


PARABLE OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN 
Luke x. 25-37 


(The Class has been requested to read these verses 
carefully two or three times) 


Introduction.—1. Briefly outline the life of 
the “ beloved physician,” the author of the 
Gospel. 

2. Show with what varied motives ques- 
tioners came to Christ leading up to the 
motive and questions of the lawyer “ willing 
to justify himself.” 

The Lesson.—(a) The story; (4) The 
characters ; (c) The application. 

(a) Draw a simple word-picture of this 
Jewish traveller of long ago, leaving his 
home for his fifteen-mile journey. Mention 
one or two facts, and if possible show some 
drawings of the district, still one of the most 
dangerous in Palestine. ‘Thoroughly rouse 
children’s interest and then describe. 

(6) Bring out the fact that “want of 
thought ” was probably the chief cause of 
the unkind conduct of the priest and Levite ; 
show that to leave possible good undone is 
often as bad as actual wrongdoing, and that 
the too common practice of passing ‘‘ by on 
the other side” is responsible for much of 
the sin and sorrow of the world. 

Find out by questioning that the class 
understand the terms priest, Levite, and 
Samaritan, making the reason why the 
“Jews had no dealings” with the latter 
people very clear by a brief historical sketch. 
Show the beauty and completeness of the 
Samaritan’s unselfish act, and lead up to 

(c) Life is a road beset with dangers, in 
which we all have daily opportunities of 
helping those “fallen among thieves,” who 
have perhaps robbed them of happiness, 
friends, hope, or, worse still, of honour and 
goodness. None should be too humble or 
sinful to gain our practical sympathy. We 
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must all do the little acts of kindness that 
come in our way for we may never have the 
chance of great heroic deeds, and “ we shall 
not pass this way again.” Apply this. 
truth carefully and practically to the daily 
life of the children, urging them to aim 
in the coming week at doing one kind act 
daily. 

Conclusion.—Relate in a few well-chosen 
words the legend of St. Christopher, and 
give out papers with the following question 
to be answered by following Sunday: Find 
three verses in the New Testament where: 
Christ commends those who do kind, un- 


selfish actions. 
JANE P. Nort, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


In the Junior Competition the prizes have- 
been awarded as follows : 


“‘ Thereby some have entertained angels un- 
awares.”—Heb. xiii. 2 


FIRST PRIZE 


IN this verse is taught the noblest lesson of 
Christianity—the lesson of unselfish love. 
And in the light of this love the whole 
aspect of humanity is changed. If we re- 
cognised that every stranger who sought our 
hospitality was an angel in disguise, sent 
from God with some special blessing for us, 
as He sent one to Abraham in the days of 
old, our usual coldness and _ indifference 
would be changed into Christian courtesy 
and loving sympathy with our poorest neigh- 
bours. And even as we look at the past 
through the dim veil of memory, the thought 
of how many angels there are to whom we 
have refused hospitality is awful. And why ? 
Because it is linked for ever with the thought 
of the Judgment Day. ‘I was a stranger, 
and ye took me not in. Inasmuch as ye 
did it not unto the least of these, ye did it 
not unto me.” And perhaps the least of 
thése was an angel unawares! Therefore, 
says St. Paul, “ Let brotherly love continue.” 
We must be no respecters of persons. 
Strangers we must entertain, not friends only; 
the poorest souls for whom Christ died may 
be angels unawares. And we ourselves may 
be angels no less. May God grant us His 
holy Spirit, that with the angel of His. 
presence guiding us we may be angels of 
comfort to all our fellow-creatures ; living 
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lives hidden with Christ in God ; His silent 
ministers—angels unawares. 


B. E. HILt (15 years), 
Newton Abbot, South Devon, 

SECOND PRIZE 

PEOPLE have different reasons for doing 
kind actions. They may do them for the 
praise of men, or for the chance of being 
repaid. They may do them out of natural 
kindness of heart, or out of a sense of Chris- 
tian duty. 

If we look at the conduct of Abraham on 
the occasion when he entertained the angels 
unawares we may get some useful lessons. 
He did not offer kindness to the strangers 
for the praise of men, because he could have 
allowed them to pass without any one know- 
ing he had seen them. It was not done for 
the sake of being repaid, because they were 
only three strangers, they had nothing with 
them wherewith to pay, and so far as he 
knew he would never see them again. That 
he did it out of kindness of heart is clearly 
evident because he did not stop to think, 
but as soon as he saw them he ran to meet 
them and he pressed his hospitality on them 
in a polite and persuading manner. He 
made as little as possible of the kindness 
not wishing to put them under too much 
obligation, and he went about his prepara- 
tions as quietly as he could. He did it 
from a sense of duty, because it was a great 
sacrifice for him to come from the shade of 
shis tent and exert himself in the glare of the 
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sun. But he got a blessing unexpectedly. 
Blessings often come when we are doing our 
duty. 
GEORGE LANG (10} years), 
Wishaw. 


SENIOR COMPETITION FOR MAY 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN MARCH 20 


First prize, books of the published price of £1, and 
second prize, books of the published price of 10s., ave 
offered for the best impression of a preacher and his 
sermon, 


Contributions, which must in all cases be 
original, are not to exceed 400 words, should 
be written on one side of the paper, and 
should bear the name and address of the 
author. The editor, whose decision shall be 
final, shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, 
whether successful or otherwise. It would 
help the editor if competitors would mark 
their envelopes in the corner, “ Senior Com- 
petition.” 


FUNIOR COMPETITION FOR MAY 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN MARCH 20 


Open only to competitors under seventeen. First and 
second prizes (books of the published price of 10s. and 55. 
vespectively) for the best original prose paper of 250 
words, ov for the best original poem of 20 lines, on the 
Divine in Nature, 
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A TALE OF NIMES IN a.. 213 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Auruor or * MEnaALan,” “ THE Broom Sguire,” 
‘© THe TRAGEDY OF THE CSARS,” ETC. 


V 
THE LAGOONS 


HE men who carried and surrounded 
Emilius proceeded in rapid march, 
chanting a rhythmic song through 
the town, till they emerged on a 

sort of quay beside a wide-spreading, shallow 
* Copyright, 1897, by The Churchman Company, in 
‘the United States of America, 


lagoon. Here moored numerous 
rafts. 

‘¢ Now, sir,’ said one of the men, as 
Emilius leaped to the ground, “if you will 
take my advice, you will allow us to convey 
you at once to Arelate. This is hardly a 
safe place for you at present.” 

“‘T must thank you all, my gallant fellows, 
for your timely aid. But for you, I should 


have been forced to eat of the dedicated 


were 
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-cakes, and such as are out of favour with 


the god, or rather with the priesthood that 


dives by him—as cockroaches and _ black 


beetles by the baker—such are liable to get 
stomach-aches, which same stomach-aches 


-convey into the land where are no aches and 
/pains. 


I thank you all.” 


“Nay, sir! we did our duty. Are not 


“you patron of the Utriculares ?” 


‘‘T am your patron, assuredly, as you did 
me the honour to elect me. If I have 
lacked zeal to do you service in time past, 
henceforward, be well assured, I will devote 


‘my best energies to your cause.” 


“‘ We are beholden to you, sir.” 
«“ And I to you—the rather.” 
Perhaps the reader will desire to under- 


-stand who the wind-bag men were who had 


hurried to the rescue of Acmilius. For the 


-comprehension of this particular, something 


must be said relative to the physical cha- 
racter of the country. 

The mighty Rhone that receives the 
melted snows of the southern slope of the 
Bernese Oberland and the northern incline 


-of the opposed Pennine Alps receives also 


the drain of the western side of the Jura, 


.as well as that of the Graian and Cottian 


Alps. The Durance pours in its auxiliary 
‘flood below Avignon. 
After a rapid thaw of snow, or the break- 


‘ing of charged rain-clouds on the mountains, 


these rivers increase in volume, and as the 
banks of the Rhone below the junction of 
‘the Durance at St. Raphael are low, it over- 
flows and spreads through the flat alluvial 
delta. It would be more exact to say that 
it was wont to overflow, rather than that it 
For at present, owing to the 
embankments thrown up and maintained at 
enormous cost, the Rhone can only occa- 
sionally submerge the low-lying land, whereas 


-anciently such floods were periodical, and as 


surely expected, as those of the Nile. 
The overflowing Rhone formed a vast 


‘region of lagoons that extended from Taras- 
-con and Beaucaire to the Gulf of Lyons, 
.and spread laterally over the Crau on one 


side to Nimes on the other. Nimes itself 
stood on its own river, the Vistre, but this 


.fed marshes and “ broads” that were con- 


nected with the tangle of lagoons formed by 


‘the Rhone. 


Arelate, the great emporium of the trade 


“between Gaul and Italy, occupied a rocky 
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islet in the midst of water that extended as 
far as the eye could reach. This tract of 
submerged land was some sixty miles in 
length by forty in breadth, was sown with 
islets of more or less elevation and extent. 
Some were bold rocky eminences, others 
were mere rubble and sandbanks formed by 
the river. Arelate, or Arles, was accessible 
by vessels up and down the river, or by 
rafts that plied the lagoons, and by the 
canal constructed by Marius that traversed 
them from Fossz Marine. As the canal 
was not deep, and as the current of the 
river was strong, ships were often unable to 
ascend to the city through these arteries, 
and had to discharge their merchandise on 
the coast upon rafts that conveyed it to the 
great town, and when the floods permitted, 
carried much to Nemausus. 

As the sheets of water were in places, and 
at periods, shallow, the rafts were made 
buoyant, though heavily laden, by means of 
inflated skins and bladders placed beneath 
them. 

As the conveyance of merchandise en- 
gaged a prodigious number of persons, the 
raftmen had organised themselves into the 
guild of the Utriculares, or wind-bag men, 
and as they became not infrequently in- 
volved in contests with those whose interests 
they crossed, and on whose privileges they 
infringed, they enlisted the aid of lawyers to 
act as their patrons, to bully their enemies 
and to fight their battles against assailants. 
Among the numerous classic monumental 
inscriptions that remain in Provence, there 
are many in which a man of position is 
proud to have it recorded that he was an 
honorary member of the Club of the Inflated- 
skin men. 

Nemausus owes much of its prosperity to 
the fact that it was the trade-centre for wool 
and for skins. ‘The Cevennes and the great 
limestone plateaux that abut upon them 
nourished countless herds of goats and 
flocks of sheep; and the dress of every one 
at the period being of wool, the demand for 
fleeces was great. Consequently vast quan- 
tities of wool were brought from the moun- 
tains to Nimes, whence it was floated away 
on rafts sustained by the skins that came 
from the same quarter. 

The archipelago that studded the fresh- 
water sea was inhabited by fishermen and 
those engaged in the raft-carriage. The dis- 
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trict presented a singular contrast of high 
culture and barbarism. In Arles, Nimes, 
Narbonne there was a Greek element ; there 
was here and there an infusion of Phcenician 
blood. The main body of the people con- 
sisted of the dusky Ligurians, who had 
almost entirely lost their language, and had 
adopted that of their Gaulish conquerors, 
the Volez. These latter were distinguished 
by their fair hair, their clear complexions, 
their stalwart frames. Another element in 
the composite mass was that of the colon- 
ists. After the’ Battle of Actium, Augustus 
had rewarded his Egypto-Greek auxiliaries 
by planting them at Nemausus, and giving 
them half the estates of the Gaulish nobility. 
To these Greeks were added Roman mer- 
chants, round-headed, matter-of-fact looking 
men, destitute of imagination, but full of 
practical sense. 

These incongruous elements that in the 
lapse of centuries have been fused, were, at 
the time of this tale, fairly distinct. 

“You are in the right, my friends,” said 
fEmilius. ‘The kiln is heated too hot for 
comfort ; it would roast me. I will go even 
to Arelate, if you will be good enough to 
convey me thither.” 

“With the greatest of pleasure, sir.” 

Emilius had an office at Arles; he was a 
lawyer, but his headquarters were at Nemausus 
to which town he belonged by birth. He 
represented a good family and was descended 
from one of the colonists under Agrippa and 
Augustus. His father was dead, and though 
he was not wealthy, he was well off and 
possessed a villa and estates on the mountain 
side at some distance from the town. In 
the heats of the summer he retired to his 
villa. 

On this day of March there had been a 
considerable gathering of raftmen at Nemau- 
sus, who had utilised the swollen waters in 
the lagoons for the conveyance of mer- 
chandise. 

milius stepped upon a raft that seemed 
to be poised on bubbles, so light was it on the 
surface of the water, and the men at once 
thrust from land with their poles. 

The bottom was everywhere visible, owing 
to the whiteness of the limestone pebbles 
and the sand that composed it ; and through 
the water darted innumerable fish. The 
liquid element was clear. Neither the Vistre 
nor the stream from the fountain brought 
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down any mud, and the turbid Rhone had 
deposited all its sediment before its waters 
reached and mingled with those that flowed 
from the Cebenne. There was no per- 
ceptible current. The weeds under water 
were still, and the only things in motion were 
the darting fish. 

The raftmen were small, nimble fellows 
with dark hair, dark eyes, and pleasant faces. 
They lau shed and chatted with each other 
over the incidents of the rescue of their 
patron, but it was in their own dialect, un- 
intelligible to AEmilius, to whom they spoke 
in broken Latin, in which were mingled 
Greek words. 

Now and then they burst simultaneously 
into a wailing chant, and then interrupted 
their song to laugh and gesticulate and 
mimic those who had been knocked over by 
their wind-bags. 

As #milius did not understand their con- 
versation, and their antics did not amuse 
him, he lay on the raft upon a wolfskin that 
had been spread over the timber, looking 
dreamily into the water, and at the white 
and golden flowers of the floating weeds 
through which the raft was impelled. The 
ripples caused by the displacement of the 
water caught and flashed the sun in his eyes 
like lightnings. 

His mind reverted to what had taken 
place, but, unlike the raftmen, he did not 
consider it from its humorous side. He 
wondered at himself for the active part he 
had taken. He wondered at himself for 
having acted without premeditation. Why 
had he interfered to save the life of a girb 
whom he had not known even by name? 
Why had he been so indiscreet as to involve 
himself in a quarrel with his fellow-citizens 
in a matter in no way concerning himself? 
What had impelled him so rashly to bring, 
down on himself the resentment of an in- 
fluential and powerful body ? 

The youth of Rome and of the Roman- 
ised provinces, was, at the time of the 
empire, very dlasé. It enjoyed life very 
early and wearied rapidly of pleasure. It 
became sceptical as to virtue, and looked 
on the world of men with cynical contempt. 
It was selfish, sensual, cruel. But in A‘mi- 
lius there was something nobler than what 
existed in most ; the perception of what was 
good and true was not dead in him—it had 
slept. And now—the face of Perpetua 
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looked up at him out of the water. Was it 
her beauty that had so attracted him as to 
make him for a moment mad, and cast his 
cynicism aside, as the butterfly throws away 
the chrysalis from which it breaks? No! 
Beautiful indeed she was, but there was in 
her face something inexpressible, undefin- 
able, even mentally ; something conceivable 
in a goddess—an aura from another world, 
an emanation from Olympus. It was 
nothing that was subject to rule; it was not 
due to proportion; it could be seized by 
neither painter nor sculptor. What was it? 
That puzzled him. He had been fascinated, 
lifted out of his base and selfish self to risk 
his life, to do a generous, a noble act. He 
was incapable of explaining to himself what 
had wrought this sudden change in him. 

He thought over all that had taken place. 

How marvellous had been the serenity 
with which Perpetua had faced death! How 
ready she was to cast away life when life was 
in its prime, and the world, with all its plea- 
sures, was opening before her! He could 
not understand this. He had seen men die 
in the arena, but never thus. What had 
given the girl that look, as though a light 
from within shone through her features ? 
What was there in her that made him feel 
that to think of her, save with reverence, 
was to commit a sacrilege ? 

In the heart of 4Zmilius there was, though 
he knew it not, something of that same 
spirit which pervaded the best of men, and 
the deepest thinkers, in that decaying, cor- 
rupt old world. All had acquired a dis- 
belief in virtue, because they nowhere en- 
countered it, and yet all were animated with 
a passionate longing for it as the ideal, per- 
haps the unattainable, but that which alone 
could make life really happy. It was this 
which disturbed the dainty epicureanism of 
Horace; which gave verjuice to the cyni- 
cism of Juvenal; which roused the savage 
bitterness of Persius. More markedly still, 
the craving after this better life—on what 
based, he could not conjecture—filled the 
pastoral mind of Virgil, and almost with a 
prophet’s force, certainly with an aching 
desire, he sang of the coming time when the 
vestiges of ancient fraud would be swept 
away, and the light of a better day, a day of 
truth and goodness, would break on the tear- 
dabbled blood-stained world. 


And now, this dim groping after what was 
XXVI-15 


better than he had seen, this inarticulate 
yearning after something higher than the 
sordid round of pleasure, this innate as- 
surance that to man there is an ideal of 
spiritual loveliness and perfection to which 
he can attain if shown the way; all this now 
had found expression in the almost in- 
voluntary plunge into the Nemausean pool. 
He had seen the ideal, and he had broken 
with the regnant paganism to reach and 
rescue it. 

“What, my milius! Like Narcissus 
adoring thine incomparable self in the 
water!” 

The young lawyer started, and an expres- 
sion of annoyance swept over his face. The 
voice was that of Callipodius. 

“Oh, good friend,” answered Emilius, 
*‘T was otherwise engaged with my thoughts 
than in thinking of my poor self.” 

“Poor !—with so many hides of land, 
vineyards and sheepwalks, and olive groves ! 
Ay, and with a flourishing business, and the 
possessor of a matchless country residence 
at ad fines.” 

“ Callipodius,” said the patron, “ thou art 
a worthy creature, and lackest but one thing 
to make thee excellent.” 

* And what is that?” 

“ Bread made without salt is insipid, and 
conversation seasoned with flattery nause- 
ates. I have heard of a slave who was 
smeared with honey and exposed on a cross 
to wasps. When thou addressest me I 
seem to feel as though thou wast dabbing 
honey over me.” 

‘My Emilius—but where would you 
find wasps to sting you ?” 

“Oh! they are ready and eager, and I am 
flying them, all the votaries of Nemausus 
thou hast seen this day. As thou lovest me, 
leave me to myselt, to rest, Iam heavy with 
sleep—and the sun is hot.” 

«“ Ah! dreamer that thou art, I know that 
thou art thinking of the fair Perpetua, that 
worshipper oi an sg 

“Cease ! I will not hear this.” £milius 
made an angry gesture; then he started up, 
and struck his brow. “ By Hercules! 1 
am a coward, flying, flying—when she is in 
extreme peril. Where is she now? Maybe 
those savages, those fools are hunting after 
her, to cast her again into the basin, or to 
thrust poisoned cakes into her mouth. By 
the sacred Twins! I am doing that which 
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is unworthy of me, that for which I could 
never condone. I am leaving the feeble 
and the helpless unassisted, unprotected in 
extremity of danger. Thrust back, my good 
men! Thrust back! I cannot to Arelate. 
I must again to Nemausus!” 


VI 
THE PASSAGE INTO LIFE 


#iuius had sprung to his feet, and called 
to the men to cease punting. They rested 
on their poles, awaiting further instructions, 
and the impetus given to the raft carried it 
among some yellow flags and rushes. 

Callipodius said: “I mostly admire the 
splendour of your intellect, that shines forth 
with solar effulgence. But there are seasons 
when the sun is eclipsed or obscured, and 
such is this with thee. Surely thou dost not 
contemplate a return to Nemausus to risk 
thy life without being in any way able to 
assist the damsel. Consider moreover—is 
it worth it—for a girl ?” 

‘“‘ Callipodius,” said the young lawyer in 
a tone of vehemence, “I cannot fly and 
place myself in security, and leave her ex- 
posed to the most dreadful danger. I did 
my work by half only. What I did was 
unpremeditated, but that done must be 
made a complete whole. When I undertake 
anything it is my way to carry it out to a 
fair issue.” 

‘“‘ That is true enough, and worthy of your 
excellent qualities of heart and mind. But 
you know nothing of this wench, and be she 
all that you imagine, what is a woman that 
for her you should jeopardise your little 
finger? Besides, her mother and kinsfolk 
will hardly desire your aid, will certainly not 
invoke it.” 

“Why not?” 

Callipodius shrugged his shoulders. 
“You are a man of the world, a votary of 
pleasure, and these people are Christians. 
They will do their utmost for her. They 
hang together as a swarm of bees.” 

“Who and what are these people—this 
mother and the kinsfolk ? ” 

*T know little about them. They occupy 
a house in the lower town, and that tells its 
own tale. They do not belong to the 
quality to which you belong. ‘The girl has 
been reputed beautiful, and many light 
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fellows have sought to see and have words 
with her. But she is so jealously guarded, 
and is herself so retiring and modest that 
they have encountered only rebuff and dis- 
appointment.” 

“T must return. I will know for certain 
that she is in safety. Methinks no sooner 
were they baulked of me than they would 
direct all their efforts to secure her.” 

“You shall not go back to Nemausus. 
You would but jeopardise your own valuable 
life without the possibility of assisting her ; 
nay, rather wouldst thou direct attention to 
her. Leave the matter with me and trust 
my devotion to thine interests.” 

**T must learn tidings of her. 1 shall not 
rest till assured that she is out of danger. 
By the infernal gods, Callipodius, I know 
not what is come upon me, but I feel that 
if ill befall her I would throw myself on a 
sword and welcome death, life having lost to 
me all value.” 

“Then I tell thee this, most resolute of 


? 


men,” said Callipodius, ‘I will return to the 
town. My nothingness will pass unques- 
tioned. Thou shalt tarry at the house of 


Flavillus yonder, on the promontory. He is 
a timber merchant and the place is clean. 
The woman bears a good name, and what is 
better, can cook well. The house is poor, 
and undeserving of the honour of receiving 
so distinguished a person as thyself, but if 
thou wilt condescend ie 

“Enough. I will do as thou advisest. 
And, O friend, be speedy, relieve my anxiety 
and be true as thou dost value my esteem.” 

Then Amilius signed to the raftmen to 
put him ashore at the landing-place to the 
timber-yard of Flavillus. 

Having landed, he mounted a slight ascent 
to a cottage that was surrounded by piles of 
wood, of oak, chestnut, pine, and olive. 
Flavillus was a merchant on a small scale, 
but a man of energy and industry. He 
dealt with the natives of the Cebenne, and 
bought the timber they felled, conveyed it 
to his stores, whence it was distributed to 
the towns in the neighbourhood, and sup- 
plies were furnished to the shipbuilders at 
Arelate. 

The merchant was now away, but his wife 
received AEmilius with deference. She had 
heard his name from the raftmen, and was 
acquainted with Callipodius, a word from 
whom sufficed as an introduction. 
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She apologised because her house was 
small, as also because her mother, then with 
her, was at the point of death from old age, 
not from any fever or other disorder. If 
Emilius Lentulus, under the circumstances, 
would pardon imperfection in attendance, 
she would gladly extend to him such hos- 
pitality as she could offer. 

fEmilius would have gone elsewhere, 
but that the only other house he could 
think of that was near was a tavern then 
crowded by Utriculares, who occupied 
every corner. He was sorry to incon 
venience the woman, yet accepted her offer. 
The period was not one in which much 
consideration was shown to those in a 
lower grade. The citizens. and nobles held 
that their inferiors existed for their con- 
venience only. £milius shared in the ideas 
of his time and class, but he had sufficient 
natural delicacy to make him reluctant to 
intrude where his presence was necessarily 
irksome. Nevertheless, as there was no 
other place to which he could go, he put 
aside this feeling of hesitation. 

The house was small, and was constructed 
of wood upon a stone basement. The 
partitions between the rooms were of split 
planks, and the joints were in places open, 
and knots had come out, so that what 
passed in one apartment was audible, and to 
some extent visible, in another. A bedroom 
in a Roman house was a mere closet furnished 
with a bed only. All washing was done at 
the baths, not in the house. The room had 
no window, only a door, over which hung a 
curtain. 

#milius divested himself of his wet 
garment and gave it to his hostess to dry, 
then wrapped himself in his toga and 
awaited supper. 

The meal was prepared as speedily as 
might be. It consisted of eggs, eels with 
melon, and apples of last year. Wine was 
abundant and so was oil. 

When he had eaten and was refreshed, 
moved bya kindly thought, A°milius asked 
if he might see the sick mother. His hostess 
at once conducted him to her apartment, 
and he stood by the old woman’s bed. The 
evening sun shone in at the door, where 
stood the daughter holding back the curtain, 
and lighted the face of the aged woman. It 
was thin, white, and drawn. ‘The eyes were 
large and lustrous. 


“Tam an intruder,” said the young man, 
“yet I would not sleep the night in this 
house without paying my respects to’'the 
mother of my kind hostess. Alas! thou-art 
one, I learn, who is unable to escape that 
which befalls all mortals. It is a lot evaded 
only by the gods—if there be any truth in 
the tales told concerning them. It must be 
a satisfaction to you to contemplate the 
many pleasures enjoyed in a long life, just as 
after an excellent meal we can in mind revert 
to it, and retaste in imagination every 
course ; as indeed I do with the supper so 
daintily furnished by my hostess.” 

“ Ah, sir!” said the old woman, “ on ‘the 
couch of death one looks not back, but 
forward.” 

«And that also is true,” remarked Acmilius. 
‘‘ What is before you but everything that can 
console the mind and gratify the ambition. 
With your excellent daughter and the timber- 
yard hard by, you may calculate on a really 
handsome funeral pyre ; plenty of olive wood 
and fragrant pine logs from the Cebenne. 
I myself will be glad to contribute a. handful 
of Oriental spices to throw into the flames.” 

“Sir! I think not of that.” 

‘And the numbers who will attend, and 
the orations that will be made lauding your 
many virtues. It has struck me that one 
thing only is wanting in a funeral to make it 
perfectly satisfactory, and that is that. the 
person consigned to the flames should be 
able to see the pomp and hear the good 
things said of him.” 

“Oh, sir! I regard not that 

* No, like a wise woman, you look be- 
yond.” 

*‘ Ay, ay!” She folded her hands, and 
a light came into her eyes. “I look 
beyond.” 

“To the mausoleum or the cenotaph. 
Unquestionably the worthy Flavillus will 
give you a monument as handsome as his 
means will permit, and for many centuries 
your name will be memorialised thereon.” 

«Oh sir! my poor name! What care I 
for that? I ask Flavillus to spend no 
money over my remains, and may my name 
be cushioned in the heart of my daughter. 
But—it . is written elsewhere—even in 
heaven.” 

‘¢T hardly comprehend.” 

« As to what happens to this body, that is 
of little concern to me, J desire but one 
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thing; to oe. dissolved, and to be with 
Christ.” 

“ Ah !—so—with Christ.” 

£milius rubbed his chin. 

“He is my hope, He my salvation. In 
Him I shall live. Death is swallowed up in 
victory.” 

“ She rambles in her talk,” said he, turning 
to the daughter. 

‘“‘ Nay, sir, she is clear in her mind, and 
dwells on the thoughts that comfort her.” 

“ And that is not that she will have an 
expensive funeral ? ” 

“Oh, no, sir!” 

“ Nor that she will have a tomb and a com- 
memorative cenotaph belauding her virtues ?” 

Then the dying woman said: “TI shall 
live—live for ever more. I have passed 
from death unto life.” 

Emilius shook his head. If this was not 
the raving of a disordered mind, what could 
it be? 

He retired to his apartment. 

He was tired. He had nothing to occupy 
time, so he cast himself on his bed. 

Shortly he heard the voice of aman. He 
started, and listened in the hopes that Calli- 
podius had returned, but as the tones were 
strange to him he lay down again. 

Presently a light struck through a knot in 
the boards that divided his room from that 
of the dying woman. Then he heard the 
strange voice say: ‘ Peace be to this house 
and to all that dwell therein.” 

“It is the physician,” said A°milius to 
himself. ‘ Pshaw! what can he do. She is 
dying of old age.” 

At first the newcomer did inquire con- 
cerning the health of the patient, but then 
rapidly passed to other matters—and these 
strange to the ear of the young lawyer. He 
had gathered that the old woman was a 
Christian; but of Christians he knew no 
more than that they were reported to worship 
the head of an ass, to devour little children, 
and to indulge in debauchery at their evening 
banquets, 
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The strange man spake to the dying 
woman—not of funeral and cenotaph as 
things to look forward to, but to life and 
immortality, to joy and rest from labour. 

“ My daughter,” said the stranger, “ indi- 
cate bya sign that thou hearest me. Fortified 
by the most precious gift thou will pass out 
of darkness into light, out of sorrow into joy, 
from tears to gladness of heart, from where 
thou seest through a glass darkly to where 
thou shall look on the face of Christ, the Sun 
of Righteousness. Though thou steppest 
down into the river, yet His Cross shall be 
thy stay, and His staff shall comfort thee. 
He goeth before to be thy guide. He 
standeth to be thy defence. The spirits of 
evil cannot hurt thee. The Good Shepherd 
will gather thee into His fold. The True 
Physician will heal all thine infirmities. As 
the second Joshua, He will lead thee out of 
the wilderness into the Land of Promise. 
The angels of God surround thee. The 
light of the heavenly city streams over thee. 
Rejoice, Rejoice! The night is done, and 
the day is athand. For all thy labours thou 
shalt be recompensed double. For all thy 
sorrows, He will comfort thee. He will wipe 
away thy tears. He will cleanse thee from 
thy stains. He will feed thee with all thy 


desire. Old things are passed away, all 
things are made new. Thy heart shall laugh 
and sing. Pax!” 


Emilius, looking through a chink, saw the 
stranger lay his hand on the woman’s brow. 
He saw how next moment he withdrew it, 
and how turning to her daughter, he said: 
* Do not lament for her. She has passed 
from death unto life. She sees Him in whom 
she has believed, in whom she has hoped, 
whom she has loved.” And the daughter 
wiped her eyes. 

“ Well,” said A°milius to himself, “ now I 
begin to see how these people are led to face 
death without fear. It isa pity that it should 
be delusion and mere talk—where is the 
evidence that it isother ? Where the founda- 
tion for all this that is said ?” 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


LITTLE boy came out from dinner one 
A day, saying, ‘‘Papa, I had a plum, and 

half of it was bad!"" The boy spoke as 
a pessimist, an optimist would have said, ‘I 
had a plum, and half of it was good.” Here lies 
the difference between happiness and misery. 
When we fix our thoughts on the bad half of the 
plum, we are wretched. When we forget the 
bad half, and enjoy the good half, we are serene 
and comfortable. All life proves in experience to 
be the little lad’s plum. Both success and happi- 
ness lie in fixing the mind and heart on the good 
half. One may cherish such an ambition, such a 
faith in God and the future, as will turn all that we 
term drudgery into a delightful joy. 


A Group of people sat in an open porch looking 
out over the moonlit rice-fields. Part of the grain 
had been reaped, and was standing in thick shocks, 
while that still waiting for the reaper's blade rose 
and fell in waves as the night wind swept over it. 
At one side of the valley lay a range of pine-clad 
bluffs beyond which the river peacefully flowed. But 
the most beauteous note of peace was the sound of 
a Korean voice testifying with great earnestness in 
the midst of heathen surroundings to the serenity 
which the love of God gave to his heart. 





His tale is a strange one to fall from Korean 
lips. It tells of his affection for a little baby 
girl: little baby girls are not welcomed in cruel 
Korea, and on that account rarely get their father’s 
love. But listen to his sorrowful accents: ‘I saw 
she was much worse, and went to town to get medi- 
cine. WhenI returned, I found she was beyond 
hope, and could only hold her in my arms, and cry, 
‘My God! myGod!’ She died, and with my own 
hands I buried her on the hillside. Over her grave 
I read from the Holy Book, and, smothering my 
crying, I sang, ‘ Jesus loves me.’"” 





Says one who listened to this sad little tragedy 
in the convert’s deeply chastened life, ‘‘ God and 
the angels who in heaven do always behold the 
face of the Father, were probably the only wit- 
nesses of that scene on the lonely hillside; and 
methinks it was one too sacred for other eyes. Cer- 
tainly it was a strange scene in heathen Korea. 
Blessed be God for the triumphs of his grace!” 





Mr. Moopy’s deep interest in all that concerns the 
welfare of prisoners is now well known. He is 
fond of preaching to them, and of providing such 


literature as is likely to prove attractive. He 
understands how to awaken interest and fix 
attention, two of the most important points in 
preaching and writing. It wascharacteristic of him 
to head one of his leaflets ‘‘ The Jailor caught.” “I 
am so glad,” said one unsuspecting prisoner into 
whose hands it fell, ‘to find that one jailor has 
got his due.” Then he proceeded tq read the 
story of Paul and Silas until at last he asked the 
same question as the astounded jailor of Philippi, 
‘What must Ido to be saved?’’ The man’s con- 
version was followed by his turning out to bea 
thoroughly successful evangelist—all the result of 
a happy title, 





THE Germans are trying to solve the question of 
Sunday newspapers by offering the people whole- 
some literature for that day. They issue semi- 
religious literary papers which are delivered to 
subscribers on Saturday evening. The aim and 
object is to bring fiction, poetry, sermons, studies 
on the gospel, &c., written from the standpoint of 
positive Christianity by the leading Christian 
scholars of Germany, into the home circle for the 
day of rest. Not only is this class of journalistic 
literature a great stimulant to Christian thought, it 
is an immense success, and the circulation cannot 
be less than a million a week, 


LANCASHIRE boasts of an altogether ideal little 
community situated within six miles of the great 
city of Manchester, called Roe Green. Although 
the average wage of the men who are mostly 
colliers does not exceed thirty shillings a week, 
fifty-five per cent. of them live in cottages which 
they have purchased for themselves, whilst 
pauperism is quite unknown. Beyond this a 
preacher connected with the British Women's 
Temperance Association reports that they have 
subscribed nearly £3000 for a chapel and added an 
organ at a cost of £160. Naturally the question is 
asked how does this Utopian state of things come 
about? And the answer is that misery, crime, and 
poverty are kept out of Roe Green because a public- 
house does not exist and no intoxicating liquor is 
ever sold there, 





In a striking address Dr. Clifford dwelt eloquently 
upon the duty of young people and their place in 
the busy world of to-day. Particularly those who 
nowadays leave the England of their birth to live 
in her colonies, he exorted to remember the best 
ideals of their country and always to fight for 
truth, justice, purity, and freedom, They had the 
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traditions of two Englands in their veins, traditions 
noble and ignoble. 





TueEreE is the England of Alfred, anxious for the 
good of his subjects, and the England of Ethelred 
the Purposeless wanting promptitude and pluck ; 
there is the England of Harold, the saint and 
martyr, and the England of the conquering 
William, the Norman freebooter and over-lord; 
there is the England of Simon de Montfort, the 
first to organise the idea of representative govern- 
ment, and to lay the bases of our House of 
Commons, and the England of Henry IIL., swift 
to oppress and eager to exact ; there is the England 
of Elizabeth, bold and brave, and the England of 
Mary, a Romanist first and a patriot afterwards ; 
there is the England that created Oliver Crom- 
well and the Puritan host; that drove out the 
Stuarts, put down the slave trade, improved 
prison discipline, and widened the bounds of 
liberty. , 





Tue place of every man and woman in the better, 
nobler England needs no pointing out. Let it be 
firmly taken, kept, and the duties discharged so 
that the influence of England's best and bravest 
sons be not lost, till all men shall dwell in the 
radiant and the healing sunshine of the love.of 
God and of justice to one another, 


Atmost everybody knows Bishop Whipple, the 
pioneer Church-worker of Minnesota, by name 
at least. His work dates back long before railways 
crossed his diocese, and when men needed to travel 
they used the horse. Life was held more cheaply 
then by the Indians, who formed a part of his flock, 
than it is now, and the Bishop has passed through 
many a dangerous half-hour. He is wont to say 
that his constant and most faithful friend was his 
horse Bashaw. The companionship between them 
was more like that of brothers, Forty thousand 
miles he carried the Bishop, and naturally now that 
the good horse is no more he still occupies a soft 
corner in the Bishop’s warm heart. Many a time, 
recounts the Bishop, on the prairies he saved our 
lives, and his wonderful memory enabled him never 
to forget a place he had once visited. 





Go with the Bishop on one of his journeys. Ther- 
mometer at 36° below zero, freckled sky, long rifts 
of clouds. For twenty miles nothing but prairie. 
Once on the journey there is no step backward. 
Snow falls—beautiful, blinding, dangerous ; howling 
winds arise and blow the snow into great drifts. 
The path across to the Sioux agency, whither 
horses and man are bound, is obliterated. Lost! 
Night comes on, and the man with faithful, trusting 
heart, prays to God to direct him across that awful 
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waste. He gives the horses free reins. Suddenly 
Bashaw draws up. What's wrong? The Bishop 
springs from his buggy. An Indian trail. At one 
end is their destination. Which? Again he gives 
the horses free rein, and they go. Is that a light ? 
There is hope. A joyous neigh; then‘it must be. 
Saved! Dear old horse! ‘As I put him in the 
stall he nipped me with his lips,”’ says the Bishop, 
*‘ witha marvellous look out of those grand eyes, as 
much as to say, ‘ Master, all’s well !’" 





Tue ways of losing friends are many and our 
losses occur at oft repeated intervals. It may 
be that we lost a valued friend because duty 
called him to another sphere of work, or be- 
cause a change in religious views made com- 
panionship no longer profitable, or some momentary 
indiscretions which pride widened into a gulf 
separated two lives which would have been 
mutually helpful. All these severances are re- 
grettable wrenches in our affections, leaving an 
empty void, which time alone can heal. 


But the loss of friends which is the saddest, the 
most irremediable, the commonest—tke lot of one 
and all—is the loss by death, and this a re-union 
only can completely heal. The time between the 
cradle and the grave is but short, our friends may 
leave for a very brief period, yet the separation 
often appears long. But a beautiful thought, in 
Bishop Thorold’s ‘Loss of Friends,” on the 
immutability the loved ones taken from us 
in this way may offer us some consolation. 
‘‘ Through our constant thinking of the dead, they 
are ever with us in spirit if not in person, they 
never grow older, they never grow younger, the 
grey hair of our parents is always grey; and we 
so completely realise their existence in another 
world, though that world is apart from ours, that 
if they appeared in the body, just as when they 
left us, it would be but a waking out of a dream, or 
coming off a journey. Death may part bodies, it 
cannot altogether part souls,”’ 





THERE is also the thought of an unselfish little 
girl when told of the death of one whomit had been 
her chief delight to meet. She was too young, 
perhaps, to realise all she was losing in the way 
of counsel, defence, appreciation, correction, aid and 
sympathy—the qualities that go to the making of a 
friend. The incident is related with regard toa 
five-year-old member of the late Dr. Phillip Brooks’ 
church, She loved the Bishop dearly: it was her 
delight to see his big manly form in the distance 
and to know that she would get a few words from 
him. One day her mother gently broke to her the 
news that Bishop Brooks had gone to heaven, 
“Oh, mamma,” replied the child, ‘‘ how happy the 
angels will be!” 
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THE MONTH 


HE golden age is not coming quite as quickly 
as some of us began to hope, when the treaty 
of arbitration between ourselves and the 

United States was signed by Mr. Olney and Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, The treaty will not pass the 
Senate as originally drawn ; it will not pass at once; 
it is not certain that it will pass at all. There are 
elements in the political life of America that are 
bent on wrecking the scheme, differing in motive 
but agreeing in their ends, Some desire to delay 
ratification that the new President may have the 
credit; others are indignant that we will not 
abandon our gold standard; some—not many, we 
hope—are hostile to us altogether, and are eager to 
provoke a conflict, regardless of its appalling con- 
sequences. For ourselves wisdom lies in disregard- 
ing such opposition, however mean, however 
malignant. There is a nobler element in the 
American nation, and it may still prevail. And 
even though the amendment introduced by a com- 
mittee of the Senate, if accepted, would leave hardly 
a question of any importance that might not be 
withdrawn from arbitration, at the wish of either 
Government, an imperfect system of arbitration is 
better than no system at all; for habits grow, and 
when we have come to arbitrate in small matters, 
we shall soon find ourselves referring more serious 
complications to the same tribunal, 


— 


It is obviously a case where self-restraint and 
patience are essential; and what patience can do 
we have lately seen in the settlement of our dispute 
with Venezuela. At first, the contending claims 
seemed to defy conciliation. Passion began to rise, 
and at one moment we were within measurable 
distance of a serious rupture. That crime was 
mercifully averted: the conscience of the Christian 
Church was too strong for those that delight in 
war. Now, after months of discussion, both sides 
have consented to arbitrate, and the members of 
the court have already been nominated. So far as 
a layman can judge, the terms of reference, and the 
principles that they embody, are such as to insure 
a fair and equitable settlement, 





No brighter news come from India. The famine 
spreads and increases in severity; the ravages of 
the plague, though diminished, have not ceased. 
The strain upon the responsible officials is over- 
whelming, and but for careful preparation the 
fabric of administration must have given way. 
What the famine will cost the Indian Governmert 
is as yet uncertain. If rain still holds off, the 
expenditure will grow, and must continue to grow; 
if the rain comes, the necessity will decrease. But 
in any case, the cost will be enormous. We are 


endeavouring to help, but our Famine Fund is not 
really adequate; our gift should be on a larger 
scale, and it should be national. Sir Henry Fowler's 
suggestion in the House of Commons assures the 
Government of support in such a proposal; and 
many of us regret that the response was not 
immediate and cordial. A grant of a million—two 
millions would not be too much—would do the 
work of many regiments: it might not win affection, 
—that is beyond the power of charity, however 
generous—but it might help to allay discontent. 





THERE is special reason for such a vote on account 
of the appeals that are already being made in com- 
memoration of the Queen’s Reign. In London, 
the Prince of Wales is endeavouring to establish a 
fund that will add £100,000, or even more, to the 
annual income of the Hospitals. In other parts of 
the country, and in connection with many other 
institutions, there will be schemes of various kinds. 
And all these burdens, experience shows, fall on 
the same persons, The number of those who are 
in the habit of giving to public objects is com- 
paratively small. Some towns and some districts 
are better than others, but this may be said of all; 
the same names recur in every subscription list ; 
the same purses open, the same remain shut. There 
are cases—and this is surely one of them—in which 
the nation as a whole may fairly and reasonably be 
made to give, and a tax is the only way of bringing 
such pressure to bear. Spread over the whole 
community, the burden is almost imperceptible ; 
when confined to a few, it is excessive. And when 
the emergency is over, we shall all insist that the 
Indian Famine Fund, which most of us supposed 
to exist, shall become a reality instead of a sham. 
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Some recent elections have drawn attention to the 
growing power of the purse in the political life of 
the day. Corruption—as our grandfathers under- 
stood the word—has ceased to be. We no longer 
buy votes at so much apiece: a candidate cannot 
spend a fortune at a single election. Instead of 
that we buy constituencies, and the expenditure 
that was once crowded into a few weeks is now 
spread over monthsand years, In some places the 
outflow is incessant-—in charities, subscriptions to 
clubs, in hospitality, and in a hundred other ways ; 
so much so that only a very rich man can meet the 
calls upon him. And thus it has come to pass that 
in selecting a candidate for Parliament money too 
often determines the choice; and that for keeping a 
seat, when it has been won, wea.th is almost indis- 
pensable. Public service, the promise of future 
power, political wisdom and experience, all these 
count for little with wire-pullers and committees in 
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comparison with a great fortune. Indeed, there 
are not many constituencies in the country where 
Mr. Hooley, if he wished it, could not at once 
secure a nomination, in the event of a vacancy, 
quite independently of any powers that he may 
happen to possess. Millionaires are not the worst 
of men; but a Parliament in which they were 
supreme would not add to the security or the 
honour of the nation. In political life, if we are to 
be governed wisely and justly, we need men who 
look upon the world with other eyes and with other 
ideals, 


WE are still waiting in expectation to hear what 
has been decided about the system of slavery at 
present existing in Zanzibar. Our Government is 
pledged to its abolition, and has undertaken that 
slavery shall come to an end—and not in name 
only, as it did nearly twenty-five years ago. But at 
present no hint has been given of the way in which 
the promise will be carried out; whether by a 
gradual process, or by a sudden stroke; nor 
whether compensation will be paid or not. The 
troubles and changes that have recently occurred 
there have, no doubt, delayed action; but the 
promise must not be forgotten. A question of the 
same kind is bound to arise in the course of the 
South African inquiry. The statements of Mr. 
Selous the great traveller, and of others, leave no 
doubt that the regulations of the Chartered Com- 
pany involve a system of forced labour, which can 
hardly be distinguished from slavery. The natives 
are not bought and sold; but they are compelled 
to work when and where the officials of the Com- 
pany may direct; and the chiefs are compelled to 
supply such labourers as may be required. In 
some cases, the regulations—so Mr. Selous asserts 
—have been cruelly and tyrannically enforced. 
And even if the system had always been adminis- 
tered with kindness and consideration, it is plainly 
a violation of the agreement in virtue of which the 
Company holds its charter. The Spectator has 
done good service in directing attention to this 
grievance; and whatever may be our opinion upon 
other matters in dispute between the Company and 
its opponents, we shall all welcome a thorough 
investigation of such charges as these, 


Sir Isaac Pitman’s work will live after him. The 
method of shorthand that he devised still holds its 
own in spite of all rivals ; and the cause of speiling 
reform, though as yet unsuccessful, cannot be 
doomed to lasting defeat, even if its final victory is 
less complete than its champions hope and desire. 
Pitman, like most men who succeed, was an 
enthusiast ; but in his case enthusiasm and hard 
work were combined. In his youth, he is said to 
have read through the whole of Webster's 
dictionary, markiug and mastering all the words 
that he mispronounced ; and though there are duller 
books than dictionaries, there are not many young 
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men who would be capable of such an effort. This 
experiment seems to have suggested the phonetic 
system of ‘which he became an apostle. He first 
adapted it to shorthand, taking for his foundation 
the principle that all words should be written as they 
are pronounced, and that each vowel sound should 
always remain the same. In shorthand, where use 
and custom opposed few obstacles, the system 
soon triumphed; but when Pitman proceeded to 
apply the same principles universally, opposition 
was fierce and dogged. Those who have been 
taught to read and to spell in the old way, seem 
determined to suffer no change; possibly—it has 
been suggested—because they are unwilling to 
abandon what it has cost them such pains to 
acquire. But it is impossible to believe that we 
shall always remain fixed in our anomalous system 
as it now exists, 


Sir Joun Tuurston and Sir Robert Phayre, in 
different ways, and in widely remote parts of the 
world, both helped to build up the marvellous 
fabric of our empire. Phayre was a soldier in our 
Indian army. He served under Sir Charles Napier 
more than half acentury ago. In the Mutiny, in 
the Abyssinian campaign, and in the Afghan war, 
as well as in many little conflicts of which we at 
home hear little, he showed himself to be a 
successful leader and organiser. But it was as 
Political Resident at Baroda, when the native ruler 
was compelled to reform his administration under 
Phayre’s direction, that he was most prominent. 
An attempt, happily unsuccessful, was made to 
poison him. Suspicion fell on the Prince, who 
was brought to trial and narrowly escaped con- 
viction. The trial was full of interest, and the 
world saw what kind of a man our Resident was, 
and how he did his work. Thurston's active life 
was spent entirely in the South Seas, He held 
many positions and filled many offices; but 
practically, from first to last, his duty was to watch 
over British interests in that part of the world, 
and to avert strife, to the best of his power, 
between the people of the islands and the white 
traders, His experience is almost without parallel. 
He saw tribe after tribe gradually emerge from 
absolute barbarism, and slowly rise to the lower 
stages of civilisation; in some cases the advance 
was still greater, and whole islands became peace- 
able, prosperous, and enlightened, helping to teach 
others as they had been taught themselves. In 
the early relations of an uncivilised and a civilised 
people, when traders and natives first come into 
contact, and two different worlds suddenly clash, 
there must always be much cruelty, much evil, 
much wrong, so long as human nature remains 
what it is. To avert these miseries would have 
been impossible for any man. To have lessened 
them is a nobler service to the empire than to have 
won for us the great island of Fiji, which Thurston 
added to the possessions of Britaia, 








